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WHY THE REFORMATION OCCURRED IN GERMANY* 
GERHARD Ritter, Freiburg 


At the end of the Middle Ages, the moral prestige of the old papal 
church was severely shaken in all the countries of Europe. Open criti- 
cism of its moral shortcomings and its organizational defects had been 
going on for centuries. To the diverse splinter-movements of heretical 
sects (which were never wholly suppressed) had been recently added 
the great reform movements of the Wyclifites and the Hussites. But 
even they had brought about no lasting and widespread upheaval. UI- 
timately the old hierarchy had always prevailed. Why then did the Ger- 
mans, a people slow to be aroused, fond of order, and faithful to the 
church, take it upon themselves to carry out the most prodigious 
revolution in the church? And why did only their revolt against the 
papal church have such vast and enduring consequences ? 

By way of answer, it is of course not enough to cite the adverse 
outcome of the council proceedings, particularly in Germany, the ‘gra- 
vamina of the German nation’, and the reformatory efforts of the 
German territorial governing bodies. For these complaints and reform 
efforts made no headway in the direction in which the Lutheran Refor- 
mation was later to move—towards a renewal of church life in its in- 
nermost regions, one which would start from a new understanding of 
the Christian revelation rather than from patchwork improvement of 
the outward deficiencies of the ecclesiastical system. 

It is true that this decisively new impetus to reform was entirely 
the personal deed of an individual of genius, without example or prec- 
edent: the deed of Martin Luther. But how did it happen that in Ger- 
many it was not immediately branded as heresy and stamped out, but 
met with a loud response, which did not even abate when it became 
universally evident that the attack shook the dogmatic foundations of 
the old priestly church? Could this response perhaps become intelligible 
in the light of the special nature of German Christian piety? 

A person coming at this time across the Alps from Italy would 
sense immediately the vastly greater intensity of ecclesiastical and 
religious life among the Germans. The secularization of existence, the 
fading of the Christian ascetic ideals of the Middle Ages, encountered 
at the Renaissance courts of the South are not yet felt. All life is still 
consummated in the shadow of the mighty cathedrals, which dominate 
the panorama of the German city. With unbroken force the Christian 

*Translated from the original ‘‘ Kirche und geistiges Leben in Deutschland um 1517,’’ 


(Chap. 8 of the author’s Die Neugestaltung Europas im 16. Jahrhundert, Berlin, 1950) by 
G. H. Nadel. 
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teaching of the world to come still determines all forms of life; its 
influence, indeed, seems to wax continuously. Pious foundations be- 
come alarmingly numerous. Hundreds of clerical benefices, many 
dozens of altars, accumulate in the great churches; in Cologne, a good 
third of built-up ground was said to have been church property, and 
in some other places every tenth inhabitant was said to have belonged 
to the clergy. The sumptuous furnishings even of small village churches 
and the daily influx of churchgoers never cease to astound foreign 
travelers. The ecclesiastical organization of the masses pushes rapidly 
ahead. All kinds of lay brotherhoods, for the care of the poor and 
the sick, for the erection of homes, for common devotions, increase 
in number and magnitude with extraordinary speed. Every mendicant 
order attracts such associations; but still others spring up like weeds, 
and their spiritual control and supervision cause the church authorities 
no little concern. These groups teach their members unselfish service 
of their neighbors, but at the same time an outward sanctimoniousness 
which is shrewdly calculated to secure for itself certain salvation in 
the next world by multiplying prayers and oblations. Church devotions 
have become popular, the most sacred has become commonplace; 


very often, religious excitation is combined with a rank mania for sen- 


sation and miracle. The system of pilgrimages and relics, with its thou- 
sand frauds, the spread of the belief in witches, the alarming frequency 
of religious epidemics, of eschatological states of excitement in the 
masses—all these are repellent enough. But who could on their account 
overlook the numerous testimonies of profound and genuine piety, the 
deep poetic touches of the cult of Mary with its reflections in poetry 
and the plastic arts and the moral effects of spreading the church's 
teachings among the people? 


Now what is peculiar is how closely this very vigorous popular 
piety is combined with severe, even embittered, criticism of the church 
and of her clergy; this attitude contrasts very noticeably with the blind 
devotion of the Spanish masses to the church. This criticism, voiced 
with equal severity among all classes of the German people, is itself a 
testimony, not perhaps of diminishing, but rather of live and increasing 
interest in religion and the church. There is, indeed, nothing which ex- 
cites public opinion more than the church and its preaching. Among 
the masses, and in particular among the peasants, the preaching of the 
radical mendicant friars of the ideal of the propertyless church, in con- 
trast to the prelates grown rich and unscrupulous, is most effective; in 
the agitation carried on by nameless hole-and-corner preachers, this 
ideal is not infrequently combined with communistic ideas in the style 
of the Hussites and with apocalyptic expectations of the imminent end 
of the world. Among the urban middle classes there is primarily the 
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sound common-sense criticism of excessive church privileges and of 
the contradiction between the claims of the clergy to spiritual authority 
and its scandalous manner of life; finally, there is also the misuse of 
mass devotion by the sellers of relics and indulgences, whose fraudulent 
practices do not deceive the burgher’s sober business sense. The lazy 
dronelike existence of monastics and of so many recipients of church 
benefices arouses the ire of the diligent artisan; the democratic con- 
sciousness of the new age offers resistance to the aristocratic, dignified, 
and contemplative mode of life of the higher clergy. The burgher is 
also apt to be critical of the overly artful scholastic sermon whose con- 
tent is often overloaded with theological subtleties, of the involved 
casuistry of canon law and its procedures of penance; he desires an 
unsophisticated form of Christian teaching accessible to all, a straight- 
forward handling, intelligible to the layman, of the church’s authority 
to punish. The noble too has his bitter complaints against papal admin- 
istration of benefices and financial practices. And finally, among men 
of letters—that is to say, above all among the members of universities, 
academic graduates, the more studious clerics, and certain of the urban 
patriciate—the Humanists’ criticism of church tradition gradually 
gains ground. 

For in Germany too the reverence of the Italian Humanists for 
classical greatness of soul, for the beauty of classical forms of life, art, 
and poetry, found enthusiastic followers. At princely courts here and 
there, in the patrician houses of the great south-German imperial cities, 
and at most of the universities, the imitation of Italian patronage of 
arts and letters, of Italian ‘academies’ and literary circles was begun; 
letters and poems were exchanged in artful and laboriously turned 
Latin: old authors, ancient coins, and all sorts of antiquities were un- 
earthed and collected. The best fruit of these scholarly and semi- 
scholarly efforts was a literature which for the first time sought after 
the historical origin of the German character. It traced and published 
German historical sources of the Middle Ages, collected old-German 
folk-customs, proverbs, and the like, and created an ideal of a genuine 
Germanic character which in its essentials went back to the Germania 
of Tacitus. Together with this went all kinds of empty rhetoric, false 
pathos, courtly flattery (especially in the service of the house of Habs- 
burg), fanciful creation of legends, and even deliberate falsification 
of history. Yet German national historiography received its first strong 
impetus from the semi-dilettante efforts of Celtis, Cuspinian, Trithe- 
mius, Wimpfeling, Bebel, Nauclerus, Peutinger, Pirckheimer, and 
many others. Chroniclers like Aventin and scholarly antiquaries like 
Beatus Rhenanus rose far above the craft of the medieval chronicler. 
Such juridical learning as Ulrich Zasius’ and Bonifacius Amerbach’s 
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challenged for the first time the heretofore undoubted preeminence 
of the Italian jurists. Cosmographers like Sebastian Miinster and Mar- 
tin Waldseemiiller, orientalists like Reuchlin and Pellican founded 
new branches of learning. The rigid formula of scholastic tradition was 
attacked from all possible angles, and ample scope was obtained for 
new branches of knowledge, for a new, freer view of the world. All 
this added considerably to the strengthening of the national self- 
consciousness of educated Germans. They would no longer allow them- 
selves to be called ‘barbarians’ by the Southern people. It became a 
favorite theme of patriotic literature to praise the ancient virtues of 
the German character by calling on Tacitus and to contrast German 
bravery and fidelity with Latin cunning and frivolity. Thus hu- 
manistic literature soon gained a keenly nationalistic trait. It turned 
against the ‘hereditary enemy’, France, in the service of imperial for- 
eign politics, and against the Roman curia, in the service of the German 
imperial estates and their ‘gravamina’. But it met invariably with great- 
est approval when it treated the favorite theme of the time: the faults 
of the church. 


The Humanists’ own contribution to this theme was chiefly the 
derision of the paltry education of the average cleric. There was 
mockery of the ‘barbarous’ Latin, the peasant-like bearing, and the 
‘stinking cowls’ of the mendicant friars, and the like, closely combined, 
naturally, with the usual jokes on concubinage, public immorality, and 
the high living of the priests. The most pointed satire of this kind was 
the collection of the fictitious ‘Dunkelmannerbricfe’, produced by Hut- 
ten’s circle of friends. In it the new literary estate, whose self-respect 
was severely offended by the church’s censorship of the great scholar 
Reuchlin and of his propaganda for Hebrew literature, gave vent to 
its need for vengeance in quite unmeasured and obscene terms. Among 
the criticism of the church must also be reckoned the Humanists’ fight 
against scholastic learning and theology with its empty subleties and 
artificialities. But this fight remained fruitless as long as it would’ 
merely destroy without erecting a truly all-embracing new ideal of 
learning and culture which went beyond the introduction of new style 
forms and new academic subjects (such as Greek and Hebrew gram- 
mar). Only two of the Humanists on German soil, however, were 
capable of this: Rudolf Agricola, who died in his youth in 1485, and 
Desiderius Erasmus. Both belonged to the cultural circle of the 
Netherlands. 

What the German Humanists at once understood and took from 
the life-work of the great Dutchman was first its satirical, conde- 
scending citicism of the outward aspect of the late medieval church: 
the scandalous mode of life and ignorance of her priests, especially of 
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the monks, the dull superstition of the populace, the excess of her 
ritual, her misuse of spiritual power for secular purposes, and the de- 
generation of her theological learning. In his Pratse of Folly he could 
put more cleverly and aptly than anyone else the doubts and objections 
which the sound common sense of the German burgher had long raised. 
The new wide outlook on the world and on life which stood behind this 
admittedly went over the heads of most German readers as far as its 
final aims were concerned. It was the ideal of an intimate union of 
humane and liberal culture, of humanity in the sense of the old Hellenic 
and old Roman patrician society, with the Christian ethic of love as de- 
fined in Jesus’ Sermon on the Mount. The ‘philosophy of Christ’, as 
Erasmus imagined it, set out to reconcile the consciousness of the nat- 
ural dignity and moral strength of man, newly sprung up in Italy, with 
the teaching of Christ’s act of redemption and our duty to follow it; 
it set out to unite the belief in the unique value of the Christian revela- 
tion with the recognition of religious truth in the great spiritual crea- 
tions of all peoples and all times. This was possible only with the aid 
of many ambiguous, often contradictory, theological formulations 
which barred the great mass of German readers from a deeper under- 
standing of the Erasmian ideals of life. They exercised their strongest 
influence outside territorial Germany: we shall meet them in the path 
of the Swiss and Dutch Reformation and also repeatedly in the Latin 
countries and in England. Erasmus was in any event far removed from 
the emphatic nationalism of the German Humanists and from their 
crude contentiousness; he lived in a cosmopolitan world of learning 
beyond all nationalistic boundaries and shunned nothing more than 
any threatened intrusion of the noise of great political struggles into 
the edifying calm of his scholarly existence. If in Germany he was 
despite this hailed with extravagant enthusiasm as leader, indeed as 
prophet and champion of a new age, this was largely a misunderstand- 
ing. Erasmus’ tender, subdued philosophy of life and his dignified and 
delicate scholar’s personality were not made for the severe and decisive 
spiritual and political battles towards which Germany now advanced. 
Yet his theology showed certain genuinely German-traits, which sep- 
arate him clearly from Italian Humanism and which help to explain 
the astonishingly powerful effort he had on Germany despite all his 
cool cosmopolitan restraint. 


Even the most passionate and most embittered German criticism 
of the church could still be called the anger of disillusioned love. The 
very heat of the Germans’ zeal proves how much the message of the 
church meant to them, how heavily the decadence of spiritual life 
weighed on their soul. The indifference of most Italian Humanists to 
this question was incomprehensible to them, as indeed it was to Eras- 
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mus, who would have nothing to do with any kiad of neo-paganism. 
The moral abuses in the life of the late medieval clergy (which are 
witnessed by testimonies far too voluminous to allow of doubt) were 
certainly no greater in Germany than in other countries; such mon- 
strous profligacies as those of the papal court of Alexander VI were 
still inconceivable among the German prelates. But nowhere was the 
zeal of spiritual and secular authorities to improve these faults greater 
than in Germany, and nowhere did they inspire more vehement invec- 
tive. But the more vehement it was, the less progress could any outward 
reformation make toward its goal. For the root of the evil was deeper: 
the church, as a Roman legal institution for the administration of 
means of grace and for the execution of magical, sacred acts, could 
no longer satisfy the religious needs of the German soul. 

In order to understand the special nature of the German piety 
of that time in contrast to other forms of worship, particularly the 
Latin, one might best begin with a comparison of religious works of 
art. What is obscured in theological literature, dominated as it must 
be by the universal ideas and thought-forms of scholasticism, im- 
mediately becomes visible in art: the striving of the German temper 
for a direct personal appropriation of salvation. Italian religious art 
preferred scenes of the glorification of the church, her means of grace, 
her holy fathers and martyrs, and her triumphs; it liked to represent 
the Mother of God as a princely personage, surrounded where possible 
by her heavenly retinue. Altar pictures of this kind are found in Ger- 
many too, but far more popular are representations of a more intimate 
kind which move the pious heart: scenes, perhaps, from the life of 
Mary, with pictures in a middle-class setting, but especially Christ’s 
passion, depicted with the most intimate participation in the suffering 
of the Man of Sorrows. The Vesperbild or Pieta, the representation 
of the Mother of Sorrows with the dead Son on her knee, is the only 
German contribution to the rich treasury of motives of late medieval 
religious art. The Last Judgment, too, with its horror, and the story 
of the wise and the foolish virgins, with its strong appeal to conscience, 
never failed to move German artists very deeply. 

Even this cursory observation indicates intellectual and spiritual 
connections which it would be easy to confirm by further examples 
and to trace through the entire Middle Ages. Time and again a buried 
antagonism comes to light, a contest between the spirit of Latin church- 
dom, with its outward legalism, and German piety, with its strong tem- 
peramental needs and intense seriousness of conscience. Throughout 
the Middle Ages, the Roman church developed more markedly into 
a legal institution, whose rigid juridical-theological apparatus bound 
the religious procedure of salvation increasingly to the execution of 
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outward sacred acts and the fulfillment of external sacred norms. But 
this very development serves to conceal even further the genuine, pris- 


tine essence of religion as the direct personal experience of God. The 
conscience of the deepest and purest German spirits had already re- 
volted against this in the Middle Ages. Outward exhibition of religious 
experience in glowing ecstasies and visions, in new and striking forms 
of monastic asceticism, had always been rarer in Germany than the 
tendency to the most intimate submersion in the divine secrets. None 
of the founders of the great medieval orders was a German. There was, 
however, a German mysticism of great historical significance, which 
can be traced throughout the entire late Middle Ages. 


The lay piety of upper Germany and the Netherlands (in which 
Erasmus too was nurtured), now turning towards more mystic edifi- 
cation, now towards more practical and efficacious piety, shows a 
common trend in its most varied forms: to relegate the church’s sac- 
ramental apparatus of grace to lesser importance than the personal as- 
surance of salvation which is sought and experienced by the individual 
believer in direct intercourse with his God. This, of course, need by 
no means lead to an attitude of opposition to the church. But the more 
emphatically the church stressed the indispensability of priestly media- 
tion and juridically extended the concept of the power of the keys, the 
closer lay the danger that the pious soul would feel this intervention 
as a disturbing impediment, as an interference of alien power in the 
innermost secrets of the heart. The boundary between mysticism and 
heresy was never clearly drawn and was easily transgressed; indeed 
Germany in the fifteenth century was almost overflowing with mystical 
heretical sects. And even among: the great mass of church people, where 
heretical inclinations were lacking, the priestly performance of the 
sacraments could be regarded more or less indifferently and pushed 
aside. The more easily this was done, the lower the moral prestige of 
the priesthood sank, and the misuse of the power of the keys for secu- 
lar purposes became manifest. Finally, there was no lack of opposition- 
minded reformers who were able to justify on theological grounds such 
a rejection or at least devaluation of priestly mediation in salvation. In 
the writings of the so-called ‘early reformers’, especially of the Dutch- 
man Wessel Gansfort, one can already discover a revolutionary bent 
which resembles the Lutheran conception of the process of salvation. 
Also outside the mystic tradition, Wyclifite ideas, which proposed to 
set a new community of saints in place of the hierarchically conceived 
priestly church, continually excited and engaged German theologians. 
The conviction that all reform in theology must begin with a return 
to the oldest and most original truths of Christianity, intelligible to 
the layman, was disseminated in the widest circles; it too was among 
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the basic teachings of Erasmus and through the instrumentality of 
his writings it took hold of a very broad stratum of scholars, theological 
as well as lay. On the eve of the Reformation there were throughout 
Germany pious men and women to whom, from the point of view of 
their personal faith, the church with its splendid hierarchy appeared as 
a place of downright sale and corruption. They lived in a religion of 
quiet inwardness, in uncertain groping and seeking, of which hardly 
anything was expressed publicly. But because here was undoubtedly 
the greatest religious vitality, they too constituted a dangerous threat 
to the dominance of the old church. It was only a matter of combining 
the new religious vitality of the ‘devout in the land’ with the already 
mentioned loud criticism and political opposition, which filled the whole 
age, against the outward aspects of the church. Once this combination 
had been accomplished the revolutionary momentum could no longer 
be arrested. 


In retrospect we see both currents of church opposition at work 
simultaneously though at first independently. The one struggles against 
manifest abuses and insists on reforms, but in practice does not go be- 
yond a patchwork improvement of institutions. Though it does not 
reach down into spiritual depths, it is nevertheless most impassioned, 
impelling, and popular. The other current is less concerned with the out- 
ward appearance of the church, but instead touches on the substance 
of religion and the spiritual roots of church life. Those in power long 
underestimate its significance because at first it lacks any prospect of 
practical effect. But at the same time, it has the advantage that prac- 
tical power can do nothing against it. In the figure of Martin Luther 
the two currents combine for the first time. He is a man of the people, 
an agitator in grandest style, and the most popular speaker and writer 
that Germany has ever produced; possessed of unprecedented hitting 
power and coarseness of language, of boundless anger and fighting 
zeal, he sways the masses most forcefully. He shares the moral indigna- 
tion of his contemporaries over the outward corruption of the church; 
he uses all the slogans of anticlerical and antipapal opposition of the 
preceding hundred years and still outdoes them—but at the same time 
he is the most brilliant and profound theological thinker, the most 
powerful and strong-willed prophet-figure of his people, and a religious 


genius whose experience of faith is of unprecedented inwardness and 
intimacy. 


This combination is plainly unique. And thus Luther became in- 
comparably the most formidable opponent of the old church. 





THE DIVISION IN THE RANKS OF THE PROTESTANTS 
IN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY FRANCE 


MARGARET MAXWELL, Finch College 


Of the many lost causes in history, one of the most dramatic was 
the struggle for power and religious rights waged by the French Hu- 
guenots in the sixteenth century ; and, as lost causes are wont to do, this 
one inspired poets, writers, musicians and artists for at least two cen- 
turies to depict in graphic detail the courageous men who led a zealous 
minority through miraculous victories, but finally into inevitable de- 
feat. Less dramatic than the heroic period of Huguenot history, and 
therefore neglected by poets, and also by historians, but no less im- 
portant—and more significant in the story of the development of re- 
ligious toleration—is the struggle of the French Protestants in the 
eighteenth century to secure civil and religious rights. 

Following the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, a minority of 
Huguenots fled their native land, in general the wealthy and those liv- 
ing in border areas; the majority, however, remained in France and 
were designated ‘‘New Converts” or ‘New Catholics.” 


Among the “New Converts” there were three fairly well defined 


groups: (1) Those whose change of belief was genuine, or who, fol- 


lowing the line of least resistance, became Catholics. (2) Those, large- 
ly the bourgeoisie in the cities and major towns of France, who sub- 
mitted outwardly to varying degrees of pressure, but maintained the 
old faith by means of domestic worship. (3) Those, for the most part 
living in rural France—villagers, rural landowners and peasants, who, 
though they may have formally abjured under duress, refused to give 
up public worship and showed themselves willing to risk loss of life and 
property by resisting the authority of the Catholic Church and the 
French Government. 

Historians treating the subject of the persecution of the French 
Protestants and their resistance from the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes to the granting of civil rights in 1787, have usually concerned 
themselves with the heroic efforts of the rural group, and have gen- 
erally ignored the fact that the bourgeoisie differed in conduct and 
outlook from their rural coreligionists. By ignoring this cleavage a 
tradition was created to the effect that in the face of the legal pro- 
scriptions of the state and the adamant and unyielding policy of the 
Catholic Church, the French Protestants made up a cohesive group, 
which under courageous leadership defied church and state in a cen- 
tury-long struggle for religious rights.” 
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It seems more accurate to recognize that there was a division in 
the ranks of those of the Reformed faith in France in the eighteenth 
century, which tended to follow economic and social lines, with each 
group pursuing its own religious objectives. The mainly rural elements, 
largely in Meridional France,* remained fanatically attached to the 
presbyterian organization of the Reformed Church and upon this foun- 
dation built the “Desert” Church.* They defied the authorities in their 
adherence to public worship, conducting a vigorous struggle for re- 
ligious freedom and freedom from the penal laws directed at Prot- 
estants. The other major group, made up largely of bourgeoisie, showed 
itself willing to sacrifice public worship, hoping thereby to be able to 
make a bargain with the French government to obtain civil rights in 
order to stabilize its social and economic position. This group also be- 
gan to substitute religious control by an elite in place of the tradi- 
tional congregational control, which from earliest times had character- 
ized the Calvinist churches. 

The Protestant pastors and their rural congregations who defied 
the authorities have been variously characterized as a lawless minority, 
and as glorious and heroic defenders of the principles of religious 
freedom, but by whatever designation they are known, one thing is 
certain, it was through their efforts that the Reformed Church of 


France survived as an institution and was eventually reestablished.” 


The revocation of the Edict of Nantes and the legislation restrict- 
ing adherents to the Reformed faith which preceded the revocatory 
decree were designed primarily to destroy the ecclesiastical organi- 
zation of the Reformed Church of France.° The philosophical basis for 
this action was the assumption that attachment to a visible church was 
a basic human necessity; hence, if the only visible church available to 
the French people was the Catholic Church, even heretical Christians 
would of necessity be forced to turn to it. It was recognized that some 
obdurate individuals might continue their attachment to the Reformed 
faith, and Article XI of the revocatory edict made provision for their 
protection, provided they did not engage in public worship.‘ The au- 
thorities reasoned that a religious belief without public worship would 
be so empty and meaningless it could not be maintained nor communi- 
cated to the next generation and would deteriorate into nothing more 
than a point of honor or a personal opinion. Was this the fate of the 
Reformed faith among those (mainly urban) elements who obediently 
abjured and subjected themselves to Catholic marriage and baptismal 
ceremonies, but carried on Protestant worship in their homes and later 
in private “societies” formed for that purpose? 

Family worship, with singing of psalms and Bible reading, had 
long formed the basis of Protestant piety. Urban Protestants, ordinari- 
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ly better educated than their rural coreligionists, were not only repelled 
by the illegality of religious assemblies, but by the ignorance of the 
pious but untrained preachers who circulated among the faithful in 
the early period of the “Desert” Church.* Instead they had recourse 
to books of devotion and manuscripts of sermons furnished by the 
chaplains of the Protestant embassies in Paris.” At Easter time, or of- 
tener, they could journey to Paris or to a town across the border in 
the United Provinces, the Germanies, Switzerland, or to Alsace, to 
partake of the sacrament of Communion. They usually conformed to 
Roman Catholic usage in the matter of marriage and baptism in order 
that no question could be raised in regard to legitimacy of children and 
property rights.” The net result of this kind of devotion was that 
Protestants in the urban centers of France were left almost entirely 
unmolested by the authorities. However, their code of personal ethics, 
and the laws subsequent to the revocation edict which made more strict 
the proscriptions against Protestants,"’ cut them off from participa- 
tion in the civic life of the state." As a consequence they turned their 
talents and abilities to commercial and economic pursuits, and in many 
towns of France during the eighteenth century they attained positions 
of great wealth and influence. Such bourgeois families found their 
greatest obstacle in life not the absence of public worship and religious 
freedom, but the lack of civil rights. 

In this period, due to increasing industrialization, the number of 
bourgeois Protestants sharply increased as many of the previously 
rural elements became urbanized. Family industries started up, especial- 
ly in southern France, with parents and children and a few hired work- 
ers making cloth, paper, lace, silk, wine, finishing leather, etc. These 
home manufactures prospered, and well before the end of the century, 
as one writer describes it: 

From the Atlantic to the Rhone, from Bordeaux to Nimes, in a sort 
of sinuous ribbon which runs along the Massif Central, of which it covers 
the extreme edges, everywhere is heard the strident and jerking noise 
of factories, everywhere is seen the display of picturesque multicolored 
stuff, cloth drying in the sun on rooftops, vats along the edge of streams 
for dyeing cloth—signs of the activity of the religionnaires.!® Urban in- 
dustry, rural industry, commerce, navigation, financial operations, there 
is no domain where you do not find their influence. 14 


In the second half of the eighteenth century this development in 
the economic and social status of the French Protestants coincided with 
the inertia of the French government in enforcing the laws against 
Protestantism and a relaxation of religious tensions among the popu- 
lace. The result was an ill defined policy of tacit toleration. Attach- 
ment to the “Desert” Church became less dangerous, but the effect 
of urbanization on Protestant religious life was not the strengthening 
of the “Desert”? Church, it was rather the alienation of additional num- 
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bers from the old presbyterian organization of that Church. In the 
towns election of elders and deacons by the congregation was re- 
jected in favor of self-appointed “‘committees of notables.’ and urban 
Protestantism tended to become little more than the morz. code of an 
economic class.*® 

This would seem to indicate that the approach of the : ©... gov- 
ernment and the Roman Catholic Church to the problem s!voying 
a rival ecclesiastical organization—by eliminating pubhe « »r:hip— 
was a potentially effective one, and the plan of Louis XIV fai.ea main- 
ly because seventeenth and eighteenth century coercive methods were 
unable to cope with the independent and well disciplined spirit of the 
rural devotees of the banned sect. 

By the mid-eighteenth century there were at least two elements of 
ferment working within French society and government which favored 
granting positive rights to Protestants: the magistracy, which was 
opposed to clerical usurpation of the civil functions of the state,’® and 
the savants, who advocated philosophical concepts of natural law which 
emphasized certain inalienable rights of the individual, including free- 
dom of conscience.’ Thus, inadvertently a situation arose which 
augured well for the Protestants of France, but this opportunity to im- 
prove their position found them divided and unprepared for effective 
action. 

The leaders and members of the “Desert’’ Church were pursuing 
a policy of civil disobedience against royal authorities and the Catholic 
clergy. Through gigantic assemblies,"* the imposition of strict dis- 
cipline, combined with frequent supplications for mercy to the King 
and magistrates,’® the “Desert’”’ pastors hoped to bring about the re- 
establishment of freedom of Protestant worship and government rec- 
ognition of civil status. In 1748 Antoine Court drew up a list of mini- 
mum demands of the “Desert”? Church for the Protestants of France: 


1. General amnesty. 

2. Abolition of the penal laws against the Protestants and the establish- 
ment of a modus vivendi similar to that possessed by Catholics in 
England. 

. Freedom for prisoners and galley slaves condemned for cause of re- 
ligion. 

. Authorization of ministers and religious assemblies. 

. Recognition of baptisms and marriages celebrated in the “Desert.” 

6. A law against all disturbers of the public order, whoever they might 
be.2° é 

At the same time bourgeois Protestant leaders were expressing 
willingness to forego public worship, and concentrated their efforts 
upon the attempt to obtain civil rights. To this end the “Committees” 
of Protestant notables were often in direct or indirect negotiation with 


French government officials. Their object was a royal edict granting 
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a minimum of civil rights for Protestants, specifically the validation of 
marriages without proof of Catholicity, the legitimization of their chil- 
dren and their right to hold property. To attain these ends they were 
willing to subject themselves and their coreligionists to special taxes, to 
establish a bank and to lend the French government large amounts 
of money at low interest rates, and even to sanction coercion by the 
French government to suppress the ‘Desert’ Church. The urban group 
reasoned that if the illegal religious assemblies were stopped, and the 
public ceased to think of the Protestants as a lawless element, the 
French government might be persuaded to grant at least a minimum 
of civil rights. 

In 1745 a Protestant who wrote under the pseudonym Allamand 
incorporated these views in a pamphlet called Lettre sur les assemblées 
des religionnaires en Languedoc (Rotterdam, 1745). According to 
Allamand the assemblies were inopportune, useless, and illegitimate, 
and Protestants should be satisfied with private worship. 

Another condemnation of the assemblies, /ustruction pastorale au 
réformés de France, sur la persévérance dans la foi et la fidéhité pour 
le soverain, written in 1719, by the French refugee pastor, Jacques 
Basnage, was republished by the French government for distribution 
in southern France in 1745, with a preface by Lenain, the intendant 
of Languedoc.” : 

The response of the “Desert” Church to exhortations of Protes- 
tants who wished to abandon it, as well as to the French government’s 
use of force and attempted peaceful persuasion, was defiance and in- 
tensification of effort to strengthen the discipline of the members of 
the illegal organization. The partisans of the “Desert” also took the 
offensive with their pens, writing and distributing treatises to defend 
the necessity of public worship, and pleading the cause of general 
toleration.” 

In the meantime, the “Desert” Church became briefly involved in 
intrigue. Antoine Court hoped to bring the cause of the Protestants to 
the ear of Louis XV through his physician, one Dumoulin, who was 
believed to be a Protestant, but nothing came of it.” 


A few years later Protestant leaders in Paris began to formulate 
plans for a Huguenot bank. Money was to be raised through subscrip- 
tions of varying amounts from their coreligionists all over France, then 
a three or four million livre loan, at five percent, was to be made to the 
government. In return the Protestants were to be granted civil rights. 
This proposition was made to a representative of the Court, who re- 


25 


ceived it enthusiastically.*” France had just entered the Seven Years’ 
War and needed money. However, in their negotiations with the Court, 
the Protestant financiers got no guarantee of forthcoming rights, and 
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while they were willing to go ahead on the basis of verbal promises, 
when they tried to persuade the Protestants of southern France to 
back the plan, they were confronted with open hostility, and the Hugue- 
not bank never materialized, although efforts were made to revive the 
idea in 1762 and 1763.”° 

A proposal by the ‘Desert’ pastor, Pierre Encontre, was briefly 
considered in 1760. It called for making Louis XV a ‘don gratuit.” 
Encontre argued that such a gift would have no commercial taint, and 
the King would know it was inspired only by the deep love of his Prot- 
estant subjects. In return for such devotion he would surely improve 
the lot of those of the Reformed faith.’ Approval for this plan was 
not forthcoming from the “Desert” assemblies. 

In 1763 the “Desert” pastor, Paul Rabaut, who opposed the above 
plans, drew up a project of his own which called for government valida- 
tion of Protestant marriages and baptisms, past and future, by im- 
posing a three per cent tax on dowries and one of twenty sous for each 
child of Protestant families. The plan, he estimated, would produce 
a fund of five to six million livres annually for the state.** 

By 1763 it appeared that each Protestant leader had his own plan 
for acquiring tolerance by means of a tax, a loan or a gift to the gov- 
ernment, but no agreement could be reached on any of them. The “Des- 


ert” pastors, discouraged by the lack of success of their efforts to gain 
concessions, and in the face of increasing government laxity, devoted 
themselves to attempts to spread the discipline of the ‘Desert’ Church. 


The French Protestants had on occasion designated commissioners 
to transmit their supplications to the Court,” and at the ‘*National”’ 
synod of 1763, Paul Rabaut proposed that the Protestants maintain a 
permanent representative at Court.*” The Marquis de Gudane, com- 
mandant of the Comité de Foix, offered his services, but despite 
Rabaut’s efforts the synod would not agree to his nomination.” Instead 
it was decided to raise 450 livres annually to maintain Court de Gébelin, 
son of Antoine Court, at Lausanne to continue the work of correspond- 
ent of the churches which his father had carried out so successfully 
until his death in 1760.*° 

When the “National” synod adjourned, however, Gébelin did not 
return to Lausanne, where he was a professor at the Protestant Semi- 
nary, but instead went to Paris where he hoped to have the Protestant 
Committee present several memorials he had drawn up in behalf of 
the Protestants to the Court.** He soon discovered that the members 
of the Protestant Committee of Paris, which had been formed in 1755 
to defend the interests of the Protestants, had an exceedingly narrow 
view of its responsibilities. Before many months had passed Gébelin de- 
cided he could do more for the French Protestant cause in Paris than 
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in Lausanne, so he stayed on hoping for official authorization from his 
coreligionists. However, during the two decades he served in Paris, 
Gébelin was obstinately opposed by the Protestant Committee of Paris, 
by similar committees in La Rochelle and Bordeaux, and was looked 


upon with suspicion by the committees of Geneva and Lausanne.” 


Court de Gébelin’s career is symbolic of the schism within the ranks 
of French Protestantism in the third quarter of the eighteenth century. 
Reared in the tradition of the ‘Desert’? Church, he was thinking of 
attaining tolerance and religious freedom for his coreligionists by 
means of memorials to the King, by personal contacts with jurists and 
men of affairs to make the Protestant cause known in influential cir- 
cles, by the setting up of a National Protestant Commission with a per- 
manent representative at Court, and by the establishment of a Prot- 
estant periodical.*” He also expected to bring whatever influence was 
available to bear on individual problems which were continually arising 
in connection with marriages, baptisms, kidnapping of Protestant chil- 
dren, deliverance of galley slaves and those imprisoned for religious 
cause.*® 

Geébelin’s correspondence records the opposition he met trom his 
coreligionists. Those in the provinces were lukewarm, and in the case of 
the Committees of Bordeaux and La Rochelle openly hostile, but the 
greatest Opposition came from the Committee of Paris, which Gébelin 
described as being made up of hesitant men fearful of drowning them- 
selves in a glass of water, consuming time and energy in sterile dis- 
cussions of the best means of attaining limited ends, but not adopting 
any of them. In 1784 he wrote “no one here is concerned with religion. 
The Protestants are the first to blame those of the provinces . . . their 
zeal is small indeed.’”’ The feeling of distrust was mutual. The Paris 
Committee wrote to the Swiss Committees indicating that it would 
be pleased to see Gébelin recalled, and hinting that they might be obliged 
to take measures against him.” 

In the meantime the Protestant bourgeois element continued to 
press for recognition of a minimum of civil rights. A great industrial- 
ist of Sedan, M. J. de la Bauche, wrote a memoir entitled Eclaircisse- 
ments addressés a l'intendant d'Orléans sur la forme du mariage a 
establir en faveur des Protestants (1763) in which he maintained that 
the establishment in France of a civil form of marriage, as practiced 
in Holland, would bring back French Protestant refugees from all 
parts of Europe, thus enabling them to contribute to the material en- 
richment of France.” 

Another brochure favoring minimal civil status, La nécessité du 
rappel des Protestants (1764), attributed to Louis Dutens, was print- 
ed with the approbation and privilege of the King. Paul Rabaut com- 
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plained that the author of this work, although upholding the Protestant 
cause and showing the justice and utility of tolerance, wanted to reduce 
tolerance to almost nothing; namely, domestic worship, baptism in the 
Catholic Church and provision for civil marriage.*” 

The same year the Paris Committee of Protestants commissioned 
the famous lawyer, Elie de Beaumont, to write a pamphlet: Question 
sur la légitinuté du mariage de Protestants Francais célébré hors du 
royaume (1763), in which he maintained that the law of September 
15, 1685 (issued before the edict revoking the Edict of Nantes), which 
provided for Protestant marriage before a civil judge, was still valid, 
but until this law was revived, honest Protestants who wished to re- 
spect the laws of France and those of their own conscience had no other 
choice than to marry in foreign countries. A few years later LeCointe 
de Marcillac raised the issue of whether it was necessary for Protes- 
tants to leave the realm to accomplish this end. He worked out a plan 
whereby the French Calvinists could enjoy the long established, though 
limited, rights of their coreligionists in Alsace." 

There is no indication that any of these plans had much chance 
of acceptance. The Protestant Committees were unable to win whole- 
hearted support either of the Court or of their coreligionists in southern 
France, where—without government authorization—they continued to 
hold religious assemblies, to marry and baptize their children outside the 
Catholic Church. 

When the reign of the new King, Louis XVI, began in 1774, legal 
tolerance for the Protestants seemed almost as far away as ever. Mean- 
while the organization of the “Desert’” Church was being extended to 
regions of France formerly outside its jurisdiction: in 1773 it was 


accepted by the assemblies in the region of Lyons, in 1776 by a colloquy 
of the churches of the north, in 1777 by the reestablished church in 
Caen, and in 1779 by a synod of Thierache, Picardie, Cambrésis, Or- 
léanais and Berry.” 

This development caused apprehension in the Protestant Com- 


mittees of Paris and northern France whose members were convinced 
that concessions in the realm of civil rights could be obtained, if the 
large illegal assemblies could be curbed and some arrangement made for 
official, or semi-official, direction of the ecclesiastical affairs of the 
Reformed Church. In 1780 this group approved the plan of a chap- 
lain in the Dutch Embassy, Jacques Francois Armand,’ which had as 
its goal the achievement of civil rights for Protestants, and involved 
the suppression of the “Desert’’ Church. It provided that: 


1. All Protestant worship in northern France be confined to the home. 
2. In the south the number of pastors be drastically reduced, and Protes- 
tant religious assemblies, psalm singing and synods be eliminated. 


3. Armand would become the patriarch or superintendent of the French 
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Protestant Church; all pastors would be his assistants and would be 
authorized to perform services of baptism, marriage and communion, 
travelling around the country for that purpose. 
. Recalcitrants would be subject to fine and imprisonment. 
. Once the above points were accomplished the French government 
would grant civil rights.** 
Through the influence of Jacques Necker, the Swiss Protestant 
d a 
financier, who from 1777 to 1781 served as Minister of Finance, Ar- 
mand’s plan, which envisioned a revival of the Déclaration of Septem- 
ber 15, 1685, received the approval of the French government.*’ In 
1780 Armand, calling himself the agent of the Protestant churches of 
France, began a tour of the country to convey the plan to his corell- 
gionists. He first went into Northern France, where he represented 
imself as an emissary of the French government, which, he said, was 
himself 1 emissary of the French g t, whicl 
willing to grant civil status as soon as the Protestants of France would 
dismiss their pastors and give up their religious assemblies. He prom- 
ised that twice a year he, or his assistants, would come to give com- 
munion and bless marriages and baptisms. 


In some of the northern cities and among the bourgeoisie of Paris 


his proposals were well received, but soon Court de Gébelin began to 


get complaints from members of the “Desert” churches of northern 
France, and in the south Armand met organized resistance from con- 
gregations and pastors. The Bordeaux pastor, Olivier Desmont, de- 
nounced him as an ambitious fool, Paul Rabaut was adamantly opposed 
to his plan and his methods, as were most of the other “Desert’’ pastors. 
However, when Armand reported back to the ministers of state at 
Versailles, he assured them his mission was achieving its purpose and 
that the Protestants continued to hold assemblies only because fanatical 
“Desert” preachers encouraged them to do so. He asked that lettres de 
cachet be used against certain pastors in Picardy, Orleans and Nor- 
mandy. As a result of this action several Protestant pastors were im- 
prisoned and exiled.” 

In 1781 Necker was dismissed, and Armand was thus deprived of 
his main support among the ministers of state, but despite the com 
plaints of the Protestants of the Midi and the urgent requests from 
the agent of the “Desert” churches in Paris, Court de Gébelin, that 
the government repudiate him, the officials continued to uphold the 
activities of Armand.** After two years of activity Armand had failed 
to win the support of the “Desert” Church. In fact the mixed reception 
accorded his plan was ample testimony to the lack of unity among the 
French Protestants. 

Finally in May 1782, the Dutch Ambassador forced Armand to 
withdraw completely from participation in the religious affairs of 
France.** 
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In evaluating the effect of three decades of Protestant effort to 
obtain religious and/or civil rights, it is apparent they had made the 
French government and some segments of society aware of the ex 
istence of a large minority of non-Catholics in France, but they had et 
fected no change in the anti-Protestant legislation. The laxness of 
application of the laws against those of the Reformed faith must be 
attributed rather to the weakness of the Monarchy and the general lack 
of enthusiasm for religious uniformity than to the demands of the 
Protestants. In fact, the policy of tacit tolerance which was generally 
followed by the French government after the 1750's, and the social and 
economic changes which these years had wrought in the ranks of the 
French Protestants—increasing and strengthening the bourgeois ele- 
ment—seem to have had the effect of gradually weakening the ‘Des 
ert” Church, and internecine strife, bordering on anarchy, character- 
ized the last period of that institution’s existence. 

This lack of unity is noticeable in Paris, where, in the early 1780's, 
as a result of the dissatisfaction of the Protestant Committees of se\ 
eral cities with the activities of Court de Gébelin and his sometimes un 
diplomatic championship of the “Desert” approach to the problem of 
rights for those of the Reformed faith, there were six “deputies” sup- 
posedly serving the Reformed Church in negotiations with the Court, 
each with a different plan for securing Protestant rights, but all ex- 
cept Gébelin concentrating on civil rights.” 

In the “Desert” too there was friction, as consistories, colloquies 
and synods engaged in futile wrangling.” Disunity was such that 
though issues were at stake which only a national synod could decide, 
no agreement could be reached on the holding of such a meeting.” 

As the Revolution drew near, the influence of the “Desert”? Church 
declined, as its spokemen—the pastors—disagreed with each other and 
their congregations, both in regard to immediate goals and the method 
of achievement. Furthermore, it had almost become traditional for 
“Desert” pastors to oppose the bourgeois leaders of the urban Prot- 
estant committees. Despite this tradition “Desert” pastors of the late 
eighteenth century were themselves entertaining ideas which had for 
their purpose the modification of the presbyterian organization of the 
Church in the direction of clerical control and state supervision of the 
church. These ideas seem to have been prompted in part by the some- 
times bitter experiences of the “Desert” pastors in unruly synods, 
and in part by the hope that a controlled ecclesiastical organization 
would be more apt to receive rights from a monarchical government 
based on theories of absolutism. Among those who expressed senti- 
ments of this kind was Paul Rabaut, who wrote: 


I shall not hide from you the fact that our presbyterian government dis- 
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pleases me strongly. The most insignificant elder believes himself a man 

of importance, and the least important pastor tries to make himself out 

the most distinguished. . . . If there is any possibility for reform, as I 

hope there is, we undoubtedly should work for an episcopacy.*” 

Some of the younger pastors not only favored clerical control and 
state supervision, but accepted the idea of minimal rights. Thus Rabaut 
Saint-Etienne, writing in 1784, indicated that Protestants asked for 


no special privileges save that of being recognized as citizens. They 
t to educate 


wanted the right to a civil marriage ceremony, the righ 
their children, and as to religion they would be willing to dispense with 
temples and confine themselves to family worship, limited to five fam- 
ilies, and itinerant pastors, with no more than two to a province. Three 
years later he wrote advocating the modification of the presbyterian 
organization of the church in favor of the formation of a permanent 
ecclesiastical council to take the place of the national synod, with head- 
quarters in Paris and operating under the direct supervision of the 
King.** 

Jeanbon Saint-André, pastor at Castres and Montauban, in his 
Considérations sur Organisation Civile des Eglises Protestantes, writ- 
ten in 1782, expressed similar ideas.”® The ‘‘Desert” assemblies, accord- 
ing to Jeanbon, were offensive spectacles. Worship should be held in 
towns, in inconspicuous buildings, and local government officials should 
be responsible for maintaining order. The presbyterian form of church 
government should be modified, with national synods eliminated, and 
the provincial synods should be composed of a few carefully chosen men 
to act as a curb on unruly consistories. Nominations of all members to 
consistories and synods should be submitted to the civil officials for 
approval, as should all action taken by them. Jeanbon felt that it was 
unfortunate that the Reformed church had no bishops to maintain order 
and report to the government. 

Thus leading “Desert” pastors had come to the point of tacit 
agreement with their urban bourgeois coreligionists in the matter of 
curbing popular control of the ecclesiastical organization, but it is 
significant that the pastors were looking toward the formation of an 
episcopacy in which authority would lie in the hands of the clergy, 
while the “committees” of Protestant notables envisioned lay control 
by an urban elite.” 

In view of the division in the ranks of the Protestants and the 
weakened attachment of their leaders to Calvinist institutions, it seems 
almost an accident of circumstances that they received first civil, then 
religious rights in 1787, 1789 and 1791. However, by the mid-1780's 
the “Desert” church had produced a spokesman in Rabaut Saint- 
Etienne who was able to conciliate the interests of the ‘Desert’ with 
those of the bourgeois “committees,” but it is significant that he did it 
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by sacrificing the traditional demands of the “Desert” Church for reli- 
gious freedom, in favor of minimal civil rights.” 

At the same time, due to a veritable war of words as pamphlet after 
pamphlet on the Protestant problem appeared”* and as pressure ex- 
erted by jurists and government officials working for secularization 
of the civil registers of the realm increased, the time was ripe for ac- 
tion. The barriers of tradition and bureaucracy were not easily over- 
come, but in 1787, the edict was issued, popularly known as the Tolera- 
tion Edict, which granted a minimum of civil rights to Protestants.” 
It is significant that this edict satisfied the bourgeois element of French 
Protestantism, but disappointed those reared in the tradition of the 
“Desert” Church because it did not recognize any religious rights for 
non-Catholics.” 

Additional rights to Protestants, including the right to worship 
freely, were granted by the National Assembly in 1789 and 1791, but 
none of this legislation was obtained by united Protestant pressure. 
The question might be raised as to whether the Protestants, even if they 
had been united in a century-long struggle for redress of their griev- 
ances, could have obtained concessions in the matter of civil and re- 
ligious rights before 1787. In regard to religious rights it is difficult 
to see how this question could be answered in the afiirmative, for as 
one student of this period has said: 


Civil toleration was the most extreme concession the nation was willing 
to make. Without the Revolution which brusquely obliged the realm to 
break with its traditions . . . France would have been contented a long 
time with the Edict of 1787. 


In regard to the matter of obtaining civil rights before 1787, it is pos- 
sible that had the Protestants not been so sharply divided on the issue, 
civil status might have been accorded them several decades earlier than 


it was. 


1. Seventeenth century estimates of the France (not counting those of the Lu- 


number of Huguenots who stayed in 
France after 1685 range from Vauban’s 
figure of 600,000 (Pour le rappel des 
Huguenots [1689]) to the unrealistic 
1,900,000 families, claimed by the 
Protestant pastors of Montpellier (‘‘ Les 
chiffres de M. 1’Abbé Roquette,’’ Bul- 
letin Historique et Litteraire de la So- 
ciété de l’Histoire du Protestantisme 
Francais, LX, 1911, [hereafter cited 
as Bulletin], pp. 225-38). Throughout 
the eighteenth century references were 
made by responsible men of letters 
and of state to two and three million 
Protestants in France. It is signifi- 
cant that the official count made in 
the census of 1802 revealed that there 
were 479,312 Protestants of the Re- 
formed faith in the territory of old 


theran faith). See A. Aulard, Le chris- 
tianisme et la_ révolution francaise* 
(Paris, 1925). A discussion of the con- 
flicting statistics on this subject is 
given in B. C. Poland, French Protes- 
tants and the French Revolution, Ap- 
pendix 1, pp. 283-286 (Princeton, 
1957). 


2. Examples of this approach: Henry M. 


Baird, The Huguenots and the Revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes (New 
York, 1896), II, book VI; G. de Felice, 
Histoire des Protestants de France (6th 
ed.; Toulouse, 1874); Daniel Benoit, 
L’fglise sous la croix (Toulouse, 
1882); F. Puaux, Histoire de la réfor- 
mation (Paris, 1863), books XLIV to 
LIV; Charles Alfred Janze, Les Hugue- 
nots cent ans de persécution 1685- 
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1789. (Paris, 1886). 


é 


3. The somewhat barren region of the 


Massif Central was the geographic cen- 
ter of rural French Protestantism. This 
region reached east into Dauphiné, and 
west along the Lot and the Garonne 
to Bordeaux. The remainder of Protes- 
tant France was widely scattered, ad- 
herents being numerous only in certain 
cities, such as Paris, Bordeaux, La 
Rochelle, Montauban, Montpellier, Ni- 
mes, Caen, Rouen and Sedan, and in 
a few rural areas such as the Pays 
de Caux and the Boecage in Normandy. 
A term used to designate the eight- 
eenth century clandestine French Re- 
formed Church organization. The origin 
of the term is obscure but it has bibli- 
eal significance: ‘‘Prepare ye the way 
of the Lord, make straight in the desert 
a highway for our God,’’ Isaiah 40:3. 
It served a useful purpose in the cor- 
respondence of the Protestant pastors, 
for it was used to hide the actual 
places from which they wrote. 

. The record of this achievement may be 
found in Charles Coquerel, Histoire des 
églises du désert (Paris, 1841); Ed- 
mond Hugues, Antoine Court. Histoire 
de la restauration du protestantisme en 
France au XVIIIe_ siécle. Many con- 
temporary records of the ‘‘Desert’’ 
Chureh have been published in the Bul- 
letin, 1853 to date; see also the collect 
ed documents in Edmond Hugues, ed., 
Les synodes du désert (Paris, 1885) ; 
Mémoires d’Antoine Court (Toulouse, 
1885); A. Picheral and Charles D: 
dier, eds., Paul Rabaut, ses lettres a 
Antoine Court (Paris, 1884); Charles 
Dardier, ed., Paul Rabaut ses lettres 
ad divers (Paris, 1891). 

. The revocation edict nullified all previ- 
ous laws in regard to the Protestants; 
forbade Protestant worship and schools 
throughout the realm; outlawed Protes- 
tant pastors; provided for the baptism 
of Protestant children in the Catholic 
Church; recalled Protestants who had 
left the country, and prohibited further 
emigration under penalty of confisca- 
tion of property. Text of the edict in 
Isambert, Decrusy, Taillandier, Recueil 
général des anciennes lois francaises... 
rev. ed., Paris, 1829), XIX, pp. 530- 
534, 

. Nineteenth century Protestant-+ histo- 
rians, basing their conclusions on the 
recitals of horror in Elie Benoist’s 
Histoire de l’édit de Nantes (Delft, 
1693), maintained that Article XI was 
never honored, but it must be remem- 
bered that Benoist’s treatise was writ- 
ten in the years immediately following 
revocation, when fanaticism was rife. 
There is every indication that condi- 
tions soon changed. Examples of state- 
ments by intendants and magistrates 
which show that in the eighteenth cen- 
tury French officials were loath to 
disturb peaceful productive citizens are 


not difficult to find: See those of M. 
de Pomereu, Intendant of Champagne 
in Stephen Leroy ‘‘Les Protestants de 
Sedan au XVIIIe siécle,’’ Bulletin, 
XLV (1896), 337-61; the Intendant 
of Caen in Emile-G. Léonard, ‘‘Le 
probléme du culte public et de 1’église 
dans le Protestantisme Frangais du 
XVIIIe siécle,’’ Foi et Vie (1937), 
pp. 431-57; the procureur général of 
Rouen in Francis M. Waddington, La 
Protestantisme en Normandie (Paris, 
1862), p. 53; and those of numerous 
officials quoted in Gaston Mercier, 
‘‘Les nouveaux convertis dans le 
midi,’’ La nouvelle revue, XLV (1907), 
# 181, 494-510. 

Waddington, op. cit., p. 70, describes 
one Roger La Fontaine, a peddler, who 
made his rounds in Normandy and also 
preached, blessed marriages and bap- 
tized children, but had no ecclesiastical 
connection nor training. See also A. 
Galland ‘‘Les pasteurs du désert en 
Basse-Normandie de 1743 a 1781,’’ 
Bulletin, LXXI (1922), 69-87. Not 
until around 1730, after arrangements 
were made for the ‘‘Desert’’ churches 
to send a quota of student pastors 
each year to the Protestant Seminary 
at Lausanne, did French Protestantism 
again begin to have trained pastors. 
However, even those who admire them 
most, frequently apologize for the lack 
of learning and theological training 
of even the best of the eighteenth cen- 
tury French Protestant pastors. 


9. It is significant that there was no 


public Protestant worship in Paris out- 
side the embassies of Protestant coun- 
tries until 1789. 


. For a discussion and documents on the 


controversy which arose over baptism 
of Protestant children in Roman Cath- 
olie churehes among the Protestants 
of Bordeaux, see Alfred Leroux, Les 
religionnaires de Bordeaux de 1685 a 
1802 (Bordeaux, 1920), 175-184. Le- 
roux’s conclusion is that many Protes- 
tants of Bordeaux continued to baptize 
their children in the Catholie Church 
until the Edict of Toleration in 1787. 


. The revoeatory edict was such a poorly 


drawn law that the ink was scarcely 
dry before supplementary legislation 
began to be issued to clarify and ex- 
tend it. According to Joly de Fleury 
(Excerpts from his Mémoire [1752] 
appear in Mémoire sur le mariage des 
protestans [1785], attributed to Male- 
sherbes) by 1724 two hundred édits, 
déclarations and arréts had been issued 
—all of them, he added, being ignored. 
This unwieldy mass of legislation was 
codified in the Déclaration of May .14, 
1724, which laid special emphasis ‘on 
deprivation of civil rights of Protes- 
tants, and stated specifically that pro- 
fessional and official training and em- 
ployment were open only to Roman 
Catholics (articles XII and XIII). 
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Isambert, Decrusy, Taillandier, Recueil 
général des anciennes lois francaises 
... (tev. ed., Paris, 1829), XXI, 261-76. 
From the time of Henry IV, who had 
brought many of his ex-coreligionists 
to the capital with him to serve the 
state, Protestant functionaries had 
been numerous. A drastic change in 
policy became manifest during the 
reign of Louis XIV a number of years 
before the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. 

Religionnaires, a colloquial term fre- 
quently used to designate the French 
Protestants in the eighteenth century. 
. Louis Mazoyer, ‘‘ Essai critique sur 
l’histoire du Protestantisme 4 la fin 
du XVIIIe siéele,’’ Bulletin, LXXXIX 
(1930), pp. 33-56. 

For a description of the organization 
of the Protestant ‘‘Committee’’ at 
Bordeaux, see Leroux, 103-106, and 251. 
For some indication of the work of 
the Protestant ‘‘committees’’ of  sev- 
eral French cities in opposing Court de 
Gébelin, son of the ‘‘Desert’’ pastor, 
Antoine Court, and representative of 
the ‘‘Desert’’ churches in Paris from 
1763 until his death, see Paul Schmidt, 
Court de Gébelin a Paris 1763-1784 
(Paris, 1908) and Eug. Arnaud ‘‘ Court 
de Gébelin, ses tribulations comme 
agent général des églises réformées 
d’aprés la correspondence inédite des 
deux Chiron,’’ Bulletin, XXXXII 
(1883), 267-280, 311-323. 

3. Under Louis XIV proof of apostasy 
and other infractions of the laws was 
left in the hands of the magistrates 
who were empowered to establish the 
facts through investigation and inter- 
rogation of the accused. See the Déc- 
larations of April 29, 1686, and March 
8, 1715, Leon Pilatte, ed., Edits, déc- 
larations et arrests concernans la ré- 
ligion P. [rétendue] Réformée (Paris, 
1885), pp. 282-284, 482-484. However, 
according to the Déclaration of May 
14, 1724, the only proof necessary was 
the word of the local priest. Pilatte, 
534-550. 


7. It is sometimes held that the rational 


approach to religion generated by the 
philosophes had all but demolished re- 
ligious intolerance in France by the 
second half of the eighteenth century. 
It is well to remember that violent anti- 
Protestant outbursts occurred in Tou- 
louse in 1762 and in the Midi in 1790, 
that there were few requests for reli- 
gious tolerance in the cahiers in 1789, 
and that opposed to the treatises writ- 
ten in the spirit of the Enlightenment 
was a very large literature which up- 
held the traditional views in regard 
to religious uniformity. See Albert 
Monod, De Pascal a Chateaubriand les 
défenseurs du Christianisme de 1760 
a 1802 (Paris, 1916). 
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18. The size of these ‘‘Desert’’ assemblies 


is controversial. According to Francois 
Galabert (‘‘Les assemblées de Protes- 
tants dans le Montalbanais en 1744 et 
1745’? Bulletin, XLIX, 1900, 7-31, 
76-86, 132-151) some of them drew as 
many as 40,000 worshippers. The diary 
of a member of the ‘‘Desert’’ Church 
(Bulletin, XXXII, 1833, 361-367) notes 
that at the gathering place near Nimes 
the weekly open air services were at- 
tended by as many as 18,000 and never 
less than 4,000 people. See also Emile- 
G. Léonard, ‘‘Les assemblées du dés- 
ert,’’ Bulletin, LXXXVII (1938), 471- 
486. The ‘‘Desert’’ pastors used these 
assemblies as demonstrations of Protes- 
tant strength, hence the published rec- 
ords of attendance may have been ex- 
aggerated. 


. For examples of such supplications see 


the following, reprinted in the Bulletin, 
‘*Requéte des Protestants de Cleriac, 
tonniens...au roi’’ 1755, XXXI 
(1882) 541-547; ‘‘Requéte des Prot- 
estants du Bas-Languedoe au roy’’ 
1754, XXVII (1878) 469-475; ‘‘Mé- 
moire’’ 1771 to the Count of Perigord, 
XXXVII (1888) 478-482. 

Edmond Hugues, Antoine Court. THis- 
toire de la restauration du protestan- 
tisme en France au XVIIIe siécle (4th 
ed., Paris, 1875), II, 257-258. 


. Allamand has been identified as the 


Count of Wied, or Neu-Wied, near Co- 
blentz. For a discussion of this pam- 
phlet see Edmond Hugues, Antoine 
Court ...II, 245; Joseph Dedieu, His- 
toire politique des protestants francais 
(Paris, 1925), II, 30. For two responses 
to Allamand see Bulletin, favorable, 
XXVIII (1878), 225-231; unfavorable, 
XXXVI (1887), 479-484. 


In 1719 when France and Spain were 
at war, the Spanish Court sent emis- 
saries to the Protestant regions of 
southern France in an endeavor to stir 
up revolt. Hearing this news, the Re- 
gent, the Duke of Orleans, immediately 
got in touch with refugee French Prot- 
estant pastors in Holland and _ else- 
where, to ask them to use their influ- 
ence to discourage their coreligionists 
in France from participation in such 
intrigue. The response of Jacques Bas- 
nage was the pamphlet mentioned 
above. There is no indication that the 
French Protestants cooperated with 
Spain during this war. 


3. These works include the following: 


Réponse des protestants de France a 
l’auteur de cette lettre (au desért, 
1745), attributed to Professor Pol- 
ier, Lausanne Seminary, member of 
a French refugee family. 

Mémoire apologétique en faveur des 
protestants sujets de sa majesté trés- 
chrétienne...(1745), attributed to 
Armand de la Chapelle, a theologian, 
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born in France but taken to England 
while still a child; he later settled 
in Holland. This pamphlet was con- 
demned to be burned by the Parle- 
ments of Toulouse and Dauphiné. 

Apologie des protestants du royaume 
de France sur leurs assemblées reli- 
gieuses (au désert, 1745). 

La nécessite du culte publié parmi les 
chrétiens (The Hague, 1746; Frank- 
fort, 1747), attributed to Armand de 
la Chapelle. 

Réponse des protestants de France 4a 
l’auteur d’une lettre imprimée qui a 
pour titre: lettre sur les assemblées 
des religionnaires en Lanqguedoc.. 
(Rotterdam, 1745), attributed to 
Antoine Court. 


. Mile. Salomon, ‘‘Le pasteur Alsacien 
C. F. Baer,’’? Bulletin, LXXIV (1925), 
423-448, 

An interesting episode oceurred in 1755 
when a Protestant army officer Jean 
Louis Lecointe de Marcillaec, a captain 
of cavalry in the regiment of the Prince 
de Conti, persuaded the Prince, who 
was at the time estranged from ‘the 
Court, to take an interest in the Protes- 
tant cause. It became evident that the 
Prince de Conti was thinking of forcing 
concessions for the Protestants by 
means of insurrection, or threatened 
insurrection, as part of a plot to fur- 
ther his own ambitions. In 1756 the 
Conti plan was considered by Protes- 
tant leaders of southern France at a 
‘*National’’ synod, but it failed to win 
approval. One of those who participated 
in this plot was one Herrenschevan, a 
Protestant member of the King’s Swiss 
Guard, in the pay of Madame Pompa- 
dour, acting as a spy of the Court. See 
Edmond Hugues ‘‘Un épisode de 1’his- 
toire du Protestantisme au XVIIIe 
siécle,’’ Bulletin, XXXVI (1887), 289- 
303, 337-350. 

Belle Isle (Charles Louis Auguste 
Fouquet) the Minister of the Marine. 


26. Coquerel, Histoire des églises du désert 


sway Sh, OG-3515 Hugues Antoine Court 
... II, 347-353; Dardier, Paul Rabaut 
..1, 254. 

Hugues, Antoine Court , 253- 
Dardier, Paul Rabaut...1I, 254. 
Schmidt, Court de Gébelin a Paris, 45. 
These commissions were usually given 
to foreigners, thus the King of Sweden 
intervened in behalf of the Protestant 
prisoners of Aigues Mortes in 1745, 
and the Duke of Bedford performed a 
similar task in 1762. 

This was the last ‘‘National’’ synod. 
The fact that no more were held is 
testimony to the divergence of opinion 
among the religionnaires on _ political 
and religious matters, 

. Justin Cabriére, Court de Gébelin dé- 
fenseur des églises réformées de 
France (Paris, 1899), 19. 


Hugues, ed., Les Synodes du Désert, 
II. The National Synod of 1763, art. 


37. 


3. Charles Dardier (Paul Rabaut...I, 


339) states that when Gébelin left 
sausanne he was in the bad graces of 
the Protestant committees of Geneva 
and Berne because he had published in 
the form of letters a work called Les 
Toulousaines (Edinburgh [actually 
Lausanne] 1763) which denounced sev- 
eral incidents that had occurred in 1762 
in Toulouse: the hanging of Pastor 
Rochette, the beheading of three men 
who tried to help him, the breaking 
on the wheel of Jean Calas, ete. Ac- 
cused by the Swiss Protestant Commit- 
tees of sedition, asked to have all 
copies of Les Toulousaines destroyed, 
and to retract what he had said, Gébe- 
lin apparently became discouraged and 
left, never to return. 


. Gébelin is often referred to as the of- 


ficial representative of the Protestant 
churches from 1764-1784. Aetually, al- 
though several provincial synods gave 
their assent, he was never authorized 
by the churches of all the provinces 
of southern France. He was able to 
remain in Paris by using up his in- 
heritanece, supplemented from time to 
time by contributions from ‘‘Desert’’ 
pastors and churches sympathetic with 
what he was trying to do. For details 
see Schmidt, Court de Gébelin a Paris: 
Carbriére, Court de Gébelin défenseur 
.,and Eug. Arnaud loc. cit. 267-280, 
311-323. 
Schmidt, chapter VI; also ‘‘Le premier 
journal Protestant Francais projet de 
Court de Gébelin,’’ Bulletin, I (1853), 
383-399. The project of a Protestant 
periodical did not materialize until the 
nineteenth century. 
Schmidt (chapter VII) thinks it was 
Gébelin’s cultivation of contacts in the 
best circles of French society and the 
Court which enabled him to bring pres- 
sure to bear that stopped the sporadic 
instances of persecution which occurred 
in France after 1764. Whenever an 
incident occurred, Gébelin was immedi- 
ately to be found knocking at the doors 
of ministers of state, memoirs in hand, 
demanding justice for his coreligionists. 
Arnaud, loc. cit. 267-280, 311-323. The 
Paris Committee was for a time headed 
by LeCointe de Mercillae, who became 
too active to suit his fellow members, 
and in 1788, through use of a lettre 
de cachet was forced to leave Paris. 


*. The lack of cooperation of his coreli- 


gionists enabled Gébelin to spend a 
great deal of time on his ambitious 
and erudite treatise, Le monde primitif, 
of which nine volumes appeared before 
he died. The work was not a financial 
success, but the volumes were sub- 
scribed to by such prominent persons as 
Diderot, Turgot, Franklin and by sev- 
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eral members of the royal family, and 
the appearance of each one brought 
forth the eulogies of savants. The 
Académie Francaise awarded him two 
prizes, and he was invited to become 
a candidate for the Académie des In- 
scriptions. He reminded this group that 
he was a Protestant, but was assured 
that made no difference. However, two 
members opposed his admission. The 
affair became public, and popular opin- 
ion was sympathetic to Gébelin. The 
outcome of this incident was the ap- 
pointment of Court de Gébelin. as cen- 
seur royal in 1781, by the director of 
the Librairie, Miromesnil, apparently 
as compensation for the public humilia- 
tion of a recognized scholar. He was 
received in Court cireles, and presented 
his Le monde primitif to the King and 
Queen in person. 

. For a discussion of this work see Ste- 
phen Leroy, ‘‘Les Protestants de Sedan 
au XVIIlIe siécle,’’ Bulletin, XLV 
(1896), 337-361. 

. Dardier, ed., Paul Rabaut...1, 371- 
376, 

. In places where Calvinists had no 
churches in Alsace, they were permitted 
to register their marriages with the 
curé of the parish. See L. Anquez, De 
état civil des réformés de France 
(Paris, 1868), 148-149, LeCointe’s ideas 
appear in his Commentaires sur la 
retraite des dix mille (1766) and Mé- 
moire instructif pour servir au projet 
d’édit en faveur des Protestants de 
France (1768). The latter was turned 
over to Gilbert de Voisins, Counselor 
of State, who was at the time working 
on a project for a law giving civil 
status to Protestants. 

. Hugues, ed., Les synodes du deésert, 
III, 47, 55, 269. 

. Born of French Protestant refugee 
parents in Lausanne, Armand attended 
the Seminary there, served as pastor 
in the Palatinate, at Hanau and Frank- 
fort; in 1766 he was called to the Wal- 
loon Church in the Hague, and in 1775 
became a chaplain at the Dutch Em- 
bassy in Paris. Eug. and Em. Haag, 
La France Protestante (2nd ed. Paris, 
1846). 


. Details of this plan are given in Alfred 
Leroux ‘‘Histoire externe de la com- 
unauté des religionnaires de Bordeaux 
de 1758 a 1789,’’ Bulletin, LXVIII 
(1919), 35-62; also Dardier, Paul 
Rabaut...II, 266-67. 


. One of the ministers of state who ap- 
proved this plan was Vergennes, and 
his consent to it may be the basis for 
the statement of his friend P. M. Hen- 
nin (a secretary to the Count of Brog- 
lie) that Vergennes was convinced of 
the necessity of granting civil status 
to Protestants and diligently tried to 
procure it. Henri Doniol, ed., Politiques 
d’autrefois; le Comte de Vergennes et 


P. M. Hennin 1749-1787 (Paris, 1898), 
90-91. 


3. Dardier, ed., Paul Rabaut...1II, 281-82. 
. Schmidt, 166. When Gébelin presented 


the Council of State with copies of the 
menacing letters Armand had sent to 
the pastors of the Reformed Churches 
of southern France, the Council decided 
they were forgeries. 


. Dardier, ed. Paul Rabaut...II, 292, 


322-42. A year later Armand was con- 
demned by the Synod of Languedoc. 


. The ‘‘deputies,’’ besides Gébelin, in- 


cluded Du Tems, sent by the Protestant 
Committee of La Rochelle; Perrier, 
sent by a similar body in Montpellier ; 
Le Cointe, serving the Paris Commit- 
tee; and two representatives sent by 
the Consistory of Metz. 


. The evidence is to be found in Hugues, 


Les synodes du désert, IIT. 


. The eighth and last national synod was 


held in 1763. 


2. Charles Coquerel, Histoire des églises 


du désert chez les Protestants de 
France, II, 497. 


. Le Roi doit modifier les lois portées 


contre les Protestants. Démonstration: 
avantages que la France tirent de cette 
modification. (London, 1784). 


. Réflexions impartiales d’un  philan- 


thrope sur la situation presente de Prot- 
estants et sur les moyens de la changer, 
(N. P. 1787), reprinted in Bulletin, 
XLIX (1899) (N.P. 1787), 646-650. 
This pamphlet is usually attributed to 
Rabaut Saint (N. P. 1787), Etienne 
(see Charles Dardier, Bulletin, XXX- 
VI 1887, 254), but Armand Lods main- 
tains it was written by Oliver Des- 
mont, pastor of Bordeaux (Bulletin, 
XLIV, 1895, 330-332. 


5. Reprinted in Michel Nicolas, Jean-Bon 


Saint-André sa vie et ses écrites, (Mon- 
tauban, 1848), pp. 275-310. 


. The plan of Rabaut Saint-Etienne in 


his Réflexions impartiales d’un philan- 
thrope...called for divided control, 
with the president and members of the 
ecclesiastical council being laymen and 
pastors, elected by the notables and 
pastors. 


. That his position was one of expediency 


is indicated in a statement he made 
in 1780 ‘‘TIt is a long way from the 
principles on which the laws ought to 
be made to those which circumstances 
seem to force to prevail, and unhappily 
it is a question less of what ought to 
be done than of what can be done.’’ 
Letter to the members of the Commit- 
tee of Bordeaux in Dardier, Paul Ra- 
baut ses lettres a divers, II, 398. 


. The many pamphlets and their authors 


are named and discussed in F. Geoffrey 
W. Adams, ‘‘The Struggle by the 
French Protestants for Civil Rights, 
1750-1788,’’ unpublished Ph.D. Thesis, 
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University of Chicago, 1954 (micro- 
film). 

Isambert, Decrusy, Taillandier, Recueil 
général des anciennes lois frangatses 
(rev. ed., Paris, 1829), XXVIII, 472- 
482. The edict made provision for vali- 
dation of non-Catholic marriages with- 
out proof of Catholicity, either before 
Catholic priests or magistrates. Non- 
Catholics were guaranteed rights of 
inheritance and the right to engage in 
commerce, the arts, crafts and profes- 
sions, but were barred from holding 
publie office (despite the fact they 
were already doing so unofficially). 
For Protestant reaction to the edict 
see A. Lods, ‘‘L’édit de tolérance de 


1787 et Gal Pomaret d’aprés une lettre 
inédite de ce pasteur,’’ Bulletin, XL- 
VIII (1899), 646-650; Louis Mazoyer, 
‘*L’application de 1’édit de 1787 dans 
le midi de la France,’’ Bulletin, 
LXXIV_ (1925), 149-176; Edouard 
Levy ‘‘L’application de l’édit de 
1787,’’ Nouvelle revue historique de 
droit Francais et étranger (July-Aug. 
1911), 433-459; and by the same au- 
thor ‘‘Mariages entre Protestants,’’ 
La_ révolution Frangaise, LX (Feb. 
1911), 97-105. 


31. Louis Mazoyer, ‘‘La question protes- 


tante dans les cahiers des états gén- 
éraux,’’ Bulletin, LXXX (1931), 41- 


72 
fo. 





STUDIES IN THE RADICAL REFORMATION (1517-1618): 
A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SURVEY OF RESEARCH SINCT 1939 


Georce Huntson WitiiAms, Harvard Divinity School 


( Continued ) 


IV. 5. The Netherlands, Lower Germany, and the Prusstas 

Anabaptism was a religious movement of the little people of vil- 
lage and town, affecting in the end almost the whole area of the Ger- 
manic dialects from the Tyrol to Flanders, from Alsace to Prussia. 
Anabaptism, for all its, or perhaps precisely because of its, dissocia- 
tion from principality and privilege, was more exclusively a Germanic 
movement than even Lutheranism; for the latter could at least go 
beyond the Germanic dialects to express itself in a Scandinavian or 
Slavic tongue; and, of course, Anabaptism was far less international 
than the Reformed movement. The linguistic containment of Ana- 
baptism is all the more remarkable for the reason that in principle 
Anabaptism was much more world-minded and mission-minded—be- 
cause of the seriousness with which it took the great commission®’— 
than any variety of the Magisterial Reformation. Yet when it moved 


beyond the deeply sinused speech frontier to the East, for example, it 
did so in ethnically and linguistically closed colonies in Moravia, Po 
land, and elsewhere. Documents from the pens of Anabaptists in 
French, a Scandinavian tongue, Polish, Czech, or Italian, surviving 
from the Reformation Era, could be held between two fingers: while 


the surviving Anabaptist writings in the international language of the 
Humanists and the Reformers are even fewer. (In contrast, a good 
deal of the surviving literary corpus of the Spiritualists like Schwenck 
feld and especially of the Evangelical Rationalists is in Latin, as well 
as in the Romance and Slavic tongues and Hungarian.) The little 
people of Anabaptism were not without recruits and even leadership 
from former priests and monks with their Latin and an occasional 
patrician with his Humanist training, but the lingua franca of Ana- 
baptism was German, although progressive modification in idiom was 
necessary as the radical evangelical gospel was proclaimed by preacher 
or epistle from North to South. 

The principal division between the German dialects was, of course, 
the linguistic fault-line between Low and High German. But the mod- 
ern political and cultural differentiation in the present-day Rhine val- 
ley has accentuated boundaries which were crossed more easily than 
today by the mobile and persuasive itinerants of the Anabaptist gospel. 
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All this is by way of introducing Lower Rhenish Anabaptism 
as a cultural unity to counteract the tendency to isolate as separate 
“national” accounts a development which, in the sixteenth century, 
spread without heed to the present linguistic and cultural boundaries 
dividing Belgium, Holland, and Germany. 

The preponderantly Catholic and, until recently, the culturally 
French character of Belgium has led to the neglect of the Belgian 
archives containing dAnabaptistica. In Holland another factor has been 
operative. Until recently, the historians in the national Calvinist tradi- 
tion have been loath to explore in any sense as their own the Sacra- 
mentarian and Anabaptist phases of the Dutch break from Rome, 
while, at the same time, the ecclesiological ‘‘maturation” of the Dutch 
Mennonite community has contributed much to the differentiation of 
their scholarly literature from that of the German, Swiss, and Ameri- 
can Mennonites. A good index of the differences is the fact that the 
ten-volume Bibliotheca Reformatoria Neerlandica (1904), contain- 
ing more than Anabaptistica, was begun by Dutch Mennonites a gen- 
eration before the roughly corresponding Ouellen sur Geschichte der 
Wiedertaufer (1930) was undertaken by German state-church his- 
torians and that only in 1951 was the project sustained and redirected 
by the German and American Mennonite community. Rival presup- 
positions in Dutch and non-Dutch Mennonite historiography have al- 
ready been sampled in the exchange between Kuhler and Horsch, 
Meihuizen and Friedmann. Another indication of the differences that 
have emerged in the two respective scholarly circles is the fact that, 
although the Dutch Mennonites have a long tradition of Anabaptist 
archive and scholarship behind them, their learned periodical Doops- 
gesinde Bijdragen (1861-1919) was suspended after World War I[ at 
about the time the American community was girding itself for the 
publication of its first scholarly journal, MOR (1927-). An invalu- 
able account of the Dutch scholarly achievements is the already noticed 
article of C. Krahn, “The Historiography of the Mennonites in the 
Netherlands.’’** 

We have already noted the fact that there has been no recent 
Dutch account of the whole of the Anabaptist movement. (The only 
one in English is that of Henry E. Dosker, The Dutch Anabaptists, 
1921.)*° The nearest to it is the already mentioned Geschiedenis of 
Kuhler. A more recent account and based upon it with due evaluation of 
the subsequent literature is that of Kuihler’s successor in Amsterdam 
and pastor of the Mennonite Church in Rotterdam, N. van der Zijpp, 
Geschiedenis der Doopsgesinden in Nederland (Arnhem, 1952), 
extensively reviewed with supplementary arguments by Ernst Crous, 
“Die Doopsgezinden in den Niederlanden und die verwandten Gemein- 
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den in Ostfriesland, Minsterland und am Niederrhein,’ MGB, X 
(1953), 13-33. A study parallel to Kihler’s first volume is the doc- 
toral dissertation of A. F. Mellink, De Wederdoopers in de Noordelijke 
Nederlanden 1531-1544 (Groningen, 1953) which is rich in the in- 
sights and sociological data to be expected from one whose orientation 
is Marxist. He gives first a synoptic view and then moves from prov- 
ince to province, bringing up to date in parvo the still indispensable 
five-volume Geschiedenis of S. Blaupot den Cate (1839ff.). Mellink 
gives very little attention to the religious motivation and theological 
articulation of the movement he traces in the area now embraced in 
Holland. 

For the Southern Netherlands, that is, primarily for Flanders, 
there is no over-all account. A. L. E. Verheyden, pastor at Vilvorde 
and lecturer at the University in Brussels, has ready for publication 
a book entitled “Mennisme in Vlanderen 1530-1650” to be published 
in English (Scottdale, 1958). The introduction of the book appeared 
as ‘The Mennonites in Flanders,” MOR, XXVIII (1947), 51-63. In 
his book, Verheyden departs from Kihler for the periodization of Ana- 
baptist history in Belgium. He demarcates four phases, that from 
1530 to 1550, during which Anabaptism reached most centers with only 
scattered persecution and during which Amsterdam was the metropole 
for the Flemish brotherhoods; the period from 1550, during which 
Antwerp became the recognized center and the Flemish community 
faced a storm of violent Catholic persecution, until the rise of Cal- 
vinism; the golden age 1576 to 1586, when the temporary ascendancy 
of the Calvinists eliminated for them the death penalty; and a final 
period from 1586 until completely routed from the land. The last 
Flemish Mennonites left for the Northern Netherlands in 1640. Ver- 
heyden also differs from Kuhler in holding that the Southern Nether- 
landers were involved in the Munsterite frenzy—not only the North- 
erners—though not so extensively. At the same time he agrees with 
Kuhler that there were from the start two strands or impulses in Ana- 
baptism and that subsequently the revolutionary type quickly gained 
sway over the “spiritual” or “pacifist-minded.” Like Kiihler he recog- 
nized Devotio moderna as an important preparation for Anabaptism. 

Verheyden’s synoptic view is based upon his almost single-handed 
effort to build up a corpus of edited Belgian Anabaptistica. He has 
edited the martyrologies of four centers,** Ghent (1945) with 252 
martyrs, Bruges (1947) with 70 martyrs, Courtrai and Brussels 
(1950) with 209 martyrs, completing the picture started with a much 
earlier publication for Antwerp. Besides the study of the early martyrs, 
a large percentage of whom were Anabaptists and Sacramentarians, 
Verheyden has written the following topographic studies on Anabap- 
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tism or on Protestantism and Anabaptism together: ‘De Doops- 
gezinden te Gent (1530-1630),” Bijdragen tot de Geschiedents en de 
Oudheidkunde van Gent (1943), 99 ff.; “Enkele gegevens omtrent 
de Reformatie te <ute Bulletin de la Société d'Histoire du Prot- 
estantisme Belge (October 1943); ‘Le Protestantisme a Audenarde 
| Oudenaerde}] au XVIe siécle,” Cercle Royale Historique et Archéo- 
logique de Courtrai [Kortrijk], Mémoires, n. s., XXII (1946-48), 
3-45, beginning with a Sacramentarian martyr in 1517; “La Réforme 
i Alost pendant le XV Ie siecle,” Revue Belge de Philologie et d’His- 
tolre (henceforth: RBPH), XXIX (1951), 1151-1162; “Le prot- 
estantisme a Neereport au XVIe siécle,” BCRHB, CXVI (1951), 
1-60; with the same progression as elsewhere in Belgium: Sacra- 
mentarianism or “Lutheranism,” Anabaptism, Calvinism.” 

For the prince-bishopric of Liége, now divided between Belgium 
(Liege) and Holland ( Maastricht), there is W. Bax’ two-volume Het 
Protestantisme in het Bisdom Luik en vooral te Maastricht, 1505-1557 
(The Hague, 1937), with a good section on the Sacramentarians and 
one on the key figure Henry Rol, who embodies the connections among 
Sacramentarians, the Wassenburg preachers, the Munsterites, and 
the Spiritualists. 

For Northern Germany, apart from numerous works on the ever- 
fascinating subject of Munster, there is no over-all account. We must 
be content with topographic studies and sections of larger works on 
Protestantism in general: E. Correll, on Crefeld, WOR, VI (1932), 
58 f.; C. Krahn, “The Anabaptists in East Friesland,’ MOR, XXX 
(1956), 247-258, including the Emden Disputation of 1578; and Rob- 
ert Dollinger, Die Geschichte der Mennoniten in Schleswig-Holstein, 
Hamburg und Libeck ( Neumunster i. H., 1930). 

The extensive colonization of the estuary of the Vistula as far up 

s Thorn (Torun) by Dutch Sacrament wrians and Anabaptists has 
been given a good deal of attention. The later influence of Socinians on 
the Mennonites in Holland can be seen as the continuation of con- 
tacts begun in the sixteenth century on the Vistula. On the Dutch 
settlements there are: Felicia Szper, Nederlandsche Nederzettingen 
in West-Pruisen gedurende der Poolscher Tijd (Enkhuizen, 1913); 
H. Penner, Anstedlung mennonitischer Niederlinder im Weichsel- 
miindungsgebiet von der Mitte des 16. Jahrhunderts bis sum Beginn 
der preussischen Zeit (Karlsruhe, 1940) and the closely related studies 
by Benjamin H. Unruh, Die ntederlindisch-niederdeutschen Hinter- 
griinde der mennonttischen Ostwanderungen im 16., 18. und 19. Jahr- 
hundert (Karlsruhe, 1955), anticipated in Unruh’s article, ‘‘Dutch 
Backgrounds of Mennonite Emigration of the Sixteenth Century to 
Prussia,” MOR, X (1936), 173-181, by Erich Keyser, “Die Nieder- 
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lande und das Weichselland,” Deutsches Archiv fiir Landes- und 
Volksforschung, V1 (1942), and by Herbert Wiebe, Das Siedlungs- 
werk niederlandischer Mennoniten im Weichseltal bis sum Ausgang 
des 18. Jahrhunderts (Marburg, 1952). 


Having covered both synoptic and specialized studies for Ger- 
many and Belgium, we return to Holland for the more specialized re- 
cent studies there. The Martyrs’ Mirror, the Dutch counterpart of the 
Hutterite Chronicle, has been reprinted in a revised edition by the 
Scottdale Press, 1925. Mennonite Pastor Gerald Studer has traced 
a history of it, MOR, XXII (1948), 163-179. The Complete Writings 
of Menno Simons c. 1496-15061 have been freshly translated from the 
Dutch by Dr. Leonard Verduin of Ann Arbor and edited by J. Wen- 
ger, with a biography by H. Bender (Scottdale, 1956). C. Krahn dis- 
cussed the importance of the work, “M. S.’s Fundamental Book of 
1539-40,” MOR, XIII (1939), 221-232. Bender’s aforementioned 
biography is a revision of an earlier account in M. S.’s Life and Writ- 
ings by Horsch and Bender (Scottdale, 1944). C. Krahn’s doctoral 
dissertation, written under the influence of Kuhler, but also under 
the direction of Kohler at Heidelberg, is the best recent account— 
M. S.: Ein Beitrag sur Geschichte und Theologie der Taufgesinnten 
(Karlsruhe, 1936), the core of which is the well worked-out correla- 
tion between Menno’s Christology (the celestial flesh of Christ, on 
which more below) and his ecclesiology. Something of the book ap- 
pears in article form, “The Conversion of Menno Simons: A Quad- 
ricentennial Tribute,” MOR, X (1936), 46-53. 


Much of Dutch Anabaptistica has been for some time available in 
print. Mention may be made, however, of a few generally overlooked 
small bits from an earlier date along with the more recent items: A. 
Hulshof, “Extracten uit de rekeningen van het schoutambacht van 
Haarlem betreffende Wederdoopers (1535-39),” Bijdragen en Mede- 
deelingen van Historisch Genootschap (henceforth: BMHG), XLI 
(1920), 198-220; Greta Grosheide, Verhooren en Vonnissen der We- 
derdoopers, betrokken b1j de aanslagen op Amsterdam in 1534 en 1535, 
ibid., 1-197. On the basis of this source work, she subsequently publish- 
ed her vivid account of Amsterdam during the Munsterite frenzy, B1j- 
drage tot de Geschiedents der Anabaptisten in Amsterdam ( Hilver- 
sum, 1938). H. van Alfen describes a plan in 1550 for delation sub- 
mitted to the Secret Council with several edited documents, ‘*Doku- 
menten betreffende Jan van Sol en zijn voorstel tot vervolging der 
Wederdoopers,” Nederlansch Archief voor Kerkgeschiedenis (hence- 
forth: NAKG),n. s., XXIV (1931), 205-256. J. Horsch has written 
on “The Rise of Mennonitism in the Netherlands,” MOR, VIII 
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(1934), 147 ff. and on “M. S.’s Attitude towards the Anabaptists of 
Minster,” MOR, X (1936), 55-72. 


6. The Miinsterites 
The tornado-like appearance of the Munsterite Kingdom, the 
Anabaptist counterpart of the Spiritualist aberration of the Munt- 
zerite War at Miilhausen, cannot be separated from the history of 
Anabaptism in Belgium, Holland, and Lower Germany generally; 
and yet its very excess has earned for Munster a special place in any 


treatment. 

Fr. Brune has recently pressed the episode into its larger Prot- 
estant setting in Der Kampf um eine evangelische Kirche im Miin- 
sterland 1520-1802 (1953). A useful guide to the literature is that of 
Hans Schiedung, Beitrage zur Bibliographic und Publizistik iiber 
die Miinsterischen Wiedertiufer (Munster, 1934). The best narrative 
is that of F. Blanke, ““Das Reich der Wiedertaufer zu Munster 1534 
35,” ARG, XXXVII (1940), 13-37; XXXIX (1942). Other recent 
works include J. Horsch, ‘The Rise and Fall of the Anabaptists of 
Muenster,” MOR, IX (1935), 92-103, 129-134; H. Rothert, Das 
1000 jahrige Reich der Wiedertadufer in Miinster (2nd ed., 1948); 
and Gabriel d’Aubarede, La revolution des saints, 1520-36 (2nd ed., 
Paris, 1946) which follows the older lines with almost no reference 
to the new literature or sources available. For a comprehensive treat 


—— 


ment of the Munsterite literature, see C. Krahn, WE, III, 777-82. 
7. Marginal Anabaptists 


For the aftermath of Munster, for the Batenburgers and Jorists, 
mention may be made of R. Bainton, David Joris: Wiedertaufer und 
Kampfer fiir Tolerans im 16. Jahrhundert, ARG, Erganzungsband 
6 (Leipzig, 1937), with a good introductory account of Anabaptism. 
It is the definitive biography and a partial vindication of the sometime 
Hofmannite who ended as a hypocritical Spiritualist disguised in 
Basel as a prominent religious refugee from Bruges. Paul Burckhardt 
concentrates on the last phase of his life, ‘David Joris und seine Ge- 
meinde in Basel” Basler Zeitschrift fiir Geschichte und Altertums- 
kunde XLVIII ( Basel, 1949). H. Kogler makes the heresiarch vivid 
as a sometime Delft pottery-painter and later book-illustrator in ‘*Eini- 
ges uber D. J. als Kunstler,” Jahresberichte der offentlichen Kunst- 
sammlung, Basel, 1928-1930. 

Inclusion under the rubric ‘Marginal’ is intended neither to blame 
nor to praise. A separate classification is appropriate for a small num- 
ber of left-wing personalities who passed from Anabaptism to Spirit- 
ualism or whose range of activity and association makes classification 
elsewhere difficult. 
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The mediator of the practice and theology of adult baptism from 
Upper to Lower German and the pathetic prophet of the eschatological 
debacle of Munster, Melchior Hofmann, who has already been accord- 
ed the distinction of two major biographies (W. Leendertz, 1883 in 
Dutch; F. zur Linden, 1885 in German), has now had his theology 
systematically analyzed (rather than genetically, which would have 
been preferable in view of the disparate phases through which he pass- 
ed) in a doctoral dissertation by Peter Kawerau, Melchior Hoffman 
(sic, the Dutch form) (Haarlem, 1954). 

J. Goeters has published his doctoral dissertation Ludwig Haetser 
(ca. 1500 bis 1529): Eine Randfigur der frithen Tauferbeweguiy 
(Karlsruhe, 1956), having anticipated this work in “Zu Ludwig Hat- 
zers theologischer Entwicklung,” 72, VIII (1952), 317-320 and “L. 
H.: A Marginal Anabaptist,” WOR, XXIX (1955), 251. On Cam- 
panus, ditheist and restitutionist, whose ideas greatly influenced the 
Miinsterites, Chalmers MacCormick is working for his doctorate at 
Harvard. 


8. English Anabaptists 


The first Anabaptists in England were Dutch and Flemish, Their 
doings constitute but a small episode in the history of Christianity in 
England unless it can be demonstrated that they had direct or indirect 
influence on the later English Baptists, General and Regular. In Bap- 
tist historiography there has been a marked tendency to slough off as 
a pious fiction the earlier view that there was a continuity from the 
medieval Waldensians through the Anabaptists to the English Baptists. 
Concentration on the radically Calvinist character of ‘English Baptism 
is the scholarly analogue of the Mennonites’ stress on the radically 
Zwinglian character of Anabaptism. This trend is traced and defended 
by Winthrop Hudson of Colgate-Rochester Theological Seminary, 
“Baptists Were Not Anabaptists,” The Chronicle, XVI (1953), 171- 
179. More recently James D. Mosteller has given evidence of a still 
newer trend setting in with a greater appreciation of the possible de- 
pendence of English Baptists on the earlier Netherlandish and English 
Anabaptists, “Baptists and Anabaptists,” ibid., XX (1957), 3-27 (to 
be completed) which is up on the most recent Mennonite literature and 
systematically suggests relationships and analogues in the two move- 
ments. Similar is the view of the Southern Baptist theologian James L. 
Garrett, “Anabaptism,” Baptist Standard, LXIX (July, 1957), 6. A 
parallel discussion among Baptists and Congregationalists has taken 
place in England: W. T. Whitley and A. J. D. Farrer, the latter more 
disposed to see Continental influence, in a symposium, ‘‘Continental 
Anabaptists and Early English Baptists,” The Baptist Quarterly, N. 
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S. II (1924), 24-36 and E. Payne, “‘Who Were the Baptists?”, ¢bid., 
XVI (1956); D. B. Heriot, “*Anabaptism in England during the 16th 
and 17th Centuries,” Congregational Historical Society, Transactions, 
XII (1933-1935), 256-271, 312-320. Irvin B. Horst reviews the whole 
literature and recounts the story itself in his 1957 Amsterdam doctoral 
dissertation “The Early Anabaptists in England ca. 1535-1558.” See 
also his anticipatory research note, “The Anabaptists in English Litera- 
ture,’ MOR, XXIX (1955), 232-239; also W. Whitley, “John Smyth 
and the Dutch Mennonites: A Communication,’ MOR, IV (1930), 
306 f.; G. E. Quainton, “Anabaptists in England during the Common- 
wealth,” MOR, V (1932), 30-42; and A. A. van Schelven, *Engelsche 
Vroeg-Independentisme en Hollandisch Anabaptisme,” Uit den strijd 
der geesten (Amsterdam, 1944), 72-89. On the emergence of the Fifth 
Monarchy Men, recruited largely from the General Baptists and akin 
to the Revolutionary Anabaptists and Spiritualists, fresh research into 
Continental influence is indicated. On England, see further Ws, I, 
p. 220. 

We pass at this point from Fifth Monarchy Men, Munsterites, 
and the ‘Marginal’ Anabaptists who became Spiritualists or who dis- 
played Spiritualist tendencies from the start to the Spiritualists proper. 


V. THe SpPIRITUALISTS 


Under the second main grouping within the Radical Reformation 
as a whole we include such diverse figures as the evangelical Spirit- 
ualist Caspar Schwenckfeld, who spiritualized even the two Protestant 
sacraments as an inner baptism and an inner consumption of the Bread 
of Heaven and awaited quietly a new dispensation of the Teacher- 
Spirit; such a rational Spiritualist as the polyhistorian Sebastian 
Franck who likewise spiritualized Christian theology as a kind of philo- 
sophical symbolist interested in the coincidence of the inner Word of 
Reason and conscience and the outer historical Word, Jesus Christ and 
the Bible; and such a prophetic or revolutionary Spiritualist as Thomas 
Mintzer who felt possessed of a prophetic Spirit and, in the intensity 
of his eschatological vision, looked back to the Old Testament prophets 
and to the Apocalypse for his ideal and sanction of theocratic social 
justice to be ushered in, if needs be, by the literal warfare of the saints. 

Though diverse in temperament, vision, and drive, all Spirit- 
ualists had this in common that they did not rebaptize adults like the 
Anabaptists but simply disparaged the baptism of children and other 
outward ceremonies (sacraments and rites) and restrictions (the ban 
and other means of group discipline, including ordination). 

Early Anabaptism itself, with its mystical tolerance of externals 
(Denck), its ‘‘sacramentarian” view of the Mass (in Holland), and 
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its eschatological intensity and confidence that in the latter days the 
untutored could interpret Holy Writ along with if not better than the 
learned (Hofmann), had from the start a strong Spiritualist cast (so 
Holl, Kithler, Lindeboom, et al.) which was only gradually worked 
out of the movement in the course of experiencing its aberrancies and 
in explicit controversy, for example, in that between Marpeck and 
Schwenckfeld. 

It is thus entirely consistent with the over-all classification of the 
Radical Reformation that we place the forerunners of the Anabaptists 
in the Netherlands, namely the Sacramentarians, among the Spirit- 
ualists. There is no comprehensive account of the Spiritualists to super- 
sede Rufus Jones, The Spiritual Reformers of the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries (1914; German edition, 1925) in which the Quaker 
philosopher and historian did not distinguish so clearly between the 
Spiritualists and Anabaptists as we do now. We pass to the new titles 
under the separate subdivisions. 


1. The Evangelical Spiritualizers 
The groups and individuals here styled ‘“‘evangelical’ for the 
most part give marked precedence to the New Testament over the Old, 


interiorize or spiritualize the sacraments, are satisfied with informal 
fellowships of love and mutual spiritual concern, and are committed 
to the principle of tolerance. 
a. The Sacramentarians 

The pre-Zwinglian Netherlandish Sacramentarians who derived 
some of their inspiration from late impulses at work among the Breth- 
ren of the Common Life and also perhaps from the Brothers and Sis- 
ters of the Free Spirit were persecuted by Catholic officials as blas- 
phemers; but from the records of the inquisition® and the martyr- 
ologies® it is clear that, although often violent in their repudiation of 
“bread-idolatry,”’ they could not have been a fellowship of pure nega- 
tion; for they were palpably ce 1scious of dying as martyrs, that is, as 
witnesses of the evangelical truth as they understood it, perhaps in- 
spired by somewhat analogous prophetic denunciations of the priestly 
idolatries under the Old Covenant; and, in any event, they seemed to 
have been bound to one another in mutual reinforcement of their hereti- 
cal convictions. Liberal Reformed J. Lindeboom assigns them an im- 
portant place in the evolution of the Dutch “national-reformed” type 
of spirituality in his very clear synoptic essay, De confessioneele 
ontwikkeling der reformatie in de Nederlanden (The Hague, 1946). 
Compare his related article, ‘Erasmus’ Bedeutung ftir die Entwicklung 
des geistigen Lebens in den Niederlanden,’ ARG, LXIII (1952), 1 ff. 
P. van Overzee has a good but brief section on the Sacramentarians in 
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Het Humanisme als Levensbeschouwing in de Nederlanden, 1 (Am- 
sterdam, 1948). J. C. van Slee discusses the first martyr recorded in 
the Martyrs’ Mirror as to whether she was a Sacramentarian or Ana- 
baptist, “Wendelmoet Claesdochter van Monnikendam, 20 Nov. 1527,” 
NAKG, XX (1927), 121-160.*° A comprehensive fresh examination 
of Sacramentarianism should be undertaken. A very useful older ac- 
count is that of Prof. L. Knappert who clearly delineated in three chap- 
ters the phases of protest and reform (Sacramentarianism, Anabap- 
tism, Calvinism) in his university town of Leyden, which could be 
repeated for many other Dutch cities, De opkomst van het Protes- 
tantisme in eene Noord-Nederlandsche Stad (The Hague, 1908). 


b. Familists, Libertines, and Labadists 

After the Miinster debacle, some of the still belligerent and anti- 
nomian Anabaptists continued as the Batenburgers, others went under- 
ground as Jorists (above under Marginal Anabaptists); others, espe- 
cially those who were pacific from the start, regrouped under Menno 
Simons as Mennonites: and still others found their way to a new leader, 
Henry Niclaes and became known as Familists, taking their name from 
his vision of a spiritual church living as one family of love. Familists 
in England were later to be recruited for the movement of George Fox. 
Although Niclaes had plans for a rather well organized fellowship 
with considerable attention to polity, his group, without sacraments, 
best fits in with the Spiritualists. H. de la Fontaine-Verwey dealt with 
“De geschriften van Hendrick Niclaes,” Het Boek, XXVI (1942), 
161-221 and subsequently with Niclaes, David Joris, and Henry Han- 
sen (Hiel) in “Trois hérésiarques dans les Pays-Bas du XVIe siécle,” 
Bibliothéque d’Humanisme et Renaissance (henceforth: BHR,), XVI 
(1954), 321-330. He shows that Libertinism in the sixteenth century 
was not, as the name implies (and was so intended by those who ex- 
coriated it), a movement of license but of mystical and spiritual de- 
votion especially attractive to recruits from upper classes of society. 
E. Payne has written on “The Familists,” The Chrontcle, XVI (1953), 
28-33; and Henri Busson on “Les noms des incrédules au XV Ie siécle,”’ 
BHR, XVI (1954), 273-283: Rudolf Peter, ““Le Maraicher Clément 
Ziegler [of Strassburg], l"homme et son oeuvre,” Revue d’Histotre et 
de Philosophie Religieuses (henceforth: RHPR), XXXIV (1954), 
255-282; Karl Miiller, “Calvin und die Libertiner,’” AKG, XL (1922), 
83-129: and W. Niesel, Calvin und die Libertiner (1929). R. Bainton 
in David Joris (p. 30, n. 2) points out what Miller missed, namely 
that certain French Libertine tracts were translations from Joris. 

H. J. Meijerink has written comprehensively, Reformatie en mvys- 
tiek: Over Jean Labadie en het Labadisme (Goes, 1956). J. W. Tun- 
derman has indirectly dealt with Spiritualism in Holland in connection 
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with Philip van Marnix van St. Aldegonde who as a Calvinist wrote 
against Anabaptist and Spiritualist doctrines in 1595, MW. van St. A. 
en de subjectivistische Stroomingen in de Nederlanden der 16e ecuw 
(Goes, 1941). 

Here is as good a place as any to mention the enigmatic Cabalist 
and sometime Jesuit William Postel, sometime associate of Niclaes, 
Joris, and Schwenckfeld. The Harvard thesis on Postel of Prof. Wil- 
liam J. Bouwsma of the University of California will soon be pub- 
lished. See his “Postel and the Significance of Renaissance Cabalism,” 
Journal of the History of Ideas (henceforth: JH1), XV (1954), 218- 
232. On the many connections of Postel with leaders of the Radical 
Reformation, see R. Bainton, “Wylliam Postell and the Netherlands,” 
NAKG, ns S., XXTV (1931), 161-172, and S. Stadelmann in G. Bert- 
houd, Aspects de la propagande religieuse (Geneva, 1957); also ibid. 
on the medical humanist and free spirit, Justus Velsius by Elizabeth 
Hirsch. 


c. The Schwenckfeldians 


The basic source material is the magnificent and too little used 
Corpus Schwenckfeldianorum, being edited under the joint auspices 
of the Schwenckfelder Church and Hartford Theological Seminary. 
Almost the whole stock of Volume XV (covering the years 1556-1558) 


was lost in the bombing of Leipzig and only one printed copy reached 
this side of the Atlantic (Pennsburg Library). Projected Volume XVI 
will contain documents covering 1558-1561 and the last, Volume XVII, 
will include the undated documents and several dated items previously 
overlooked or more recently come to light, among them colloquies with 
Zwingli in Strassburg (before September 18, 1528), with Marpeck 
(1529-1532 and 1540?), and with Servetus (after June 1531). The 
present writer has listed all the documents from the Corpus available 
in English translation in op. cit., pp. 290 ff. to which should be added 
Schwenckfeld’s great letter on religious liberty to the Burgomaster 
of Strassburg and his meditation on the Lord’s Prayer." 

The basic biography by Selina G. Schultz, associate editor of the 
Corpus, is Caspar Schwenckfeld von Ossig (1489-1561): Spiritual 
Interpreter of Christianity, Apostle of the Middle Way, Pioneer in 
Modern Religious Thought (Norristown, Pa., 1946). In the same year 
Joachim Wach, deceased professor of the comparative study of reli- 
gion at Chicago, wrote “C. S. a Pupil and a Teacher in the School of 
Christ,” JR, XXVI (1946), 1 ff. which was reprinted in his collected 
writings, Types of Religious Experience (Chicago, 1951). An 
equally valuable analysis is that of Emmanuel Hirsch, “Zum Ver- 
standnis Schwenckfelds,” Festgabe K. Miiller (1922). Karl Ecke al- 
lowed his Schwenckfeld, Luther und der Gedanke einer apostolischen 
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Reformation (Berlin, 1911), very good for its day, to be reprinted as 
Caspar Schwenckfeld (1952) without the original notes and without 
any revision in the light of subsequent research including the virtual 
completion of the whole Corpus. The article of Alexander Koyré may 
be mentioned, though it brings nothing new, “C. S.,” Annuaire de 
l'Ecole des Hautes Etudes: Section des sciences religicuses, 1932/33, 
pp. 3-27. 
2. The Rational Spiritualists: Sebastian Franck 

Sebastian Franck is almost, like Erasmus, a type in himself. It is 
noteworthy that the latter has been recently rediscovered by the theo- 
logians while Sebastian Franck, who was given modern prominence 
through the work of the church historian Carl A. Hase (1869) and 
Alfred Hegler (1892 and 1906) has now come almost exclusively under 
the domain of the Germanists and cultural historians. An exception, 
however, is the work of E. Teufel, whose bibliographical essay “‘Se- 
bastian Franck,’ TR, n. F. XI (1939), 304-315 is the best survey 
and evaluation of the considerable literature to date and whose 
“Landraumig” Sebastian Franck: Ein Wanderer an Donau, Rhein und 
Neckar (Neustadt an der Aisch, 1954) is the most compact presenta- 
tion from the point of view of church history. Here the literature 
coming after his earlier bibliographical essay is listed and evaluated. A 
vivid, almost romanticized biography is that of Will-Erich Peuckert, 
S. F.: Em deutscher Sucher (Munich, 1943). A much smaller work 
in Dutch is that of J. Lindboom, Een fravic-tireur der Reformatie: S. F. 
(Arnhem, 1952). 


Russian-born Bruno Becker, Slavist at the University of Amster- 
dam but (like his one-time fellow-countryman Koyré) much interested 
in the history of rational religion and who had previously traced the 
influence of Franck in Holland,” carried the Franckist impulse in the 
background of Dirk Coornhert, editing Bronnen tot de kennts van 
het leven en de werken van D. V. Coornhert (The Hague, 1928), and 
Coornhert’s Zedekunst dat is Wellevenskunste (Leyden, 1942). The 
most recent works are H. Bonger’s Dirk Volkertzoon Coornhert: 
Studie over cen nuchter en vroom Nederlander (Lochem, 1941) and 
De motiviering van de godsdtenstvrijheid bij Coornhert (Arnhem, 
1954). 

Hans Maier has written Der mystische Spiritualismus Valentin 
Weigels (Gutersloh, 1926). On Paracelsus W.-E. Peuckert wrote a 


biography (Stuttgart, 1941) and prepared a selection of his writings, 
Paracelsus:Die Geschehnisse (Leipzig, 1941), and the Marburg com- 
parative religionist Kurt Goldhammer has edited his Sozialethische 
und sozialpolitische Schriften (Tubingen, 1952). 
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3. The Revolutionary or Prophetic Spiritualists: Thomas Miintzer 

Interest in Thomas Miintzer continues to be divided about equally 
between church historians and Marxists, the latter beginning with 
Engels’ thesis. We have already mentioned in connection with the 
Peasants’ War a major work in the latter tradition, that of Smirin 
(1952); another is A. Meusel, 7. M. und seine Zeit mit einer Auswahl 
der Dokumente des grossen deutschen Bauernkrieges (1952). In the 
school of Holl and Bohmer, who refined the Old Protestant thesis that 
Mintzer was the fountain-head of the whole Anabaptist movement, are 
the works of Annemarie Lohmann, Zur geistigen Entwicklung Thomas 
Miintzers (1931) and O. Brandt, 7. M. Sein Leben und seine Schriften 
(1933), which brings, in modern German translation, a selection of 
his works: and O. Clemens, ‘‘Das Prager Manifest Thomas Munzers,”’ 
ARG, XXX (1933), 73-81. Heinrich BOhmer and Paul Kirn had pre- 
viously edited his Briefwechsel auf Grund der Handschriften und 
dltesten Vorlagen (Leipzig/Berlin, 1931) and more recently Carl 
Hinrichs has edited Die politische Schriften mit Kommentar, Hal- 
lesche Monographien, No. 17 (1950). The present writer has trans- 
lated one of these, the most daring sermon of the Reformation Era, 
in of. cit., 49-70. For the earlier literature and the sources one may 
cite R. Friedmann, “Ueber Thomas Miintzer,” Mitteilungen des In- 
stituts fiir Osterretchische Geschichtsforschung, XLVIT (1933) and 
G. Franz, “Bibliographie der Schriften Thomas Munzers,” Zeit- 
schrift des Vereins fiir thiiringische Geschichte, n. F.. XXX1V (1940) 
and, for what Miintzer looked like, idem, ‘“‘Die Bildnisse T. M.’s”’ 
Archiv fiir Kulturgeschichte, XXV (1934). For Andreas Bodenstein 
von Carlstadt, who is to be grouped with Muntzer, though he did not 
preach war to the peasants, there is no study to replace the two vol- 


umes of H. Barge (1905). 


VI. THE EVANGELICAL RATIONALISTS 


We have already indicated that the third main grouping within 
the Radical Reformation has received much less attention than the 
Anabaptists and the Spiritualists from assiduous bibliographical sur- 
veyors and eager typologists. For Antitrinitarian typology, the pioneer 
work of Dunin Borkowski already mentioned stands almost alone, al- 
though Freiburg’s Gerhard Ritter offers further suggestions inci- 
dent to his review-article of a work of Delio Cantimori, ‘“Wegbahner 
eines aufgeklarten Christentums im 16. Jahrhundert,” 4RG, XXXVII 
(1940), 268-289. Borkowski preceded his “Gruppierung”’ with two 
substantia! contributions to the Feldkirch monastery (Austrian) com- 
memorative symposium, 75 Jahre Stella Matutina (Feldkirch, 1931), 
I, “Quellenstudien zur Vorgeschichte der Unitarier,” pp. 91-138, and 
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“Untersuchungen zum Schrifttum der Unitarier vor Faustus Socinus,” 
II, pp. 103-147. The Jesuit scholar has considerably reduced the role 
of the Socini, uncle and nephew, in the rise of ‘‘Socinianism.” The 
fullest account of the whole movement is the already mentioned work 
of the founder of the Starr King School for the Ministry in Berkeley, 
California,** Earl Morse Wilbur, 4 History of Unitarianism, 2 vols. 
(Cambridge, 1945/52).** He also printed A Bibliography of the 
Pioneers of the Socinian-Unitarian Movement in Modern Christi- 
anity in Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Holland, Sussidi Eruditi, | 
(Rome, 1950) which carries titles up to 1939. R. Bainton’s The 
Travail of Religious Liberty: Nine Biographical Studies ( Philadel- 
phia, 1951) may be mentioned here, containing as it does three 
sixteenth-century Evangelical Rationalists, Castellio, Servetus, and 
Ochino (also Joris). There is no comprehensive source collection of 
the Evangelical Rationalists. The Corpus Fratrum Polonorum, which 
corresponds roughly to the much later BRN and the QGT, is confined 
to but one line of development. A compact, well-selected denominational 
collection of documents competently introduced and interconnected is 
that of David Boynton Parke, minister and secretary of the Unitarian 
Historical Society, The Epic of Unitarianism: Original Writings 
(Boston, 1957), including Servetus, Castellio, Socinus, and Francis 
David. 


From these more synoptic works, we turn to titles dealing with 
the following: 1) a generation of Catholic Evangelicals and Specula- 
tive Ethical Theists, including the early Antitrinitarians, 2) the Polish 
Brethren or Socinians, and 3) Lithuanian and Transylvanian 


Unitarians. 
1. A Generation of Catholic Evangelicals and Speculative 
Ethical Theists 

The term “Ethical Theism” was first introduced in CH, IV (De- 
cember, 1935) by Charles Lyttle of the Meadville Theological School 
(Chicago) in connection with the sources of the Deism of Lord Her- 
bert of Cherbury. The useful term might well be enlarged and pro- 
jected back into the sixteenth century to embrace both Evangelical 
Rationalism and Spiritualism (minus the Mtntzerite type). Here, how- 
ever, I take the liberty of extending his term no further than to desig- 
nate those early, individualistic Antitrinitarians whose stress upon 
moral conduct and dissatisfaction with dogma in both its traditional 
and Protestant formulations grew out of the same Romance soil which 
briefly gave flower to Catholic Evangelism. 

The term “Catholic Evangelism” likewise represents an extension, 
in this case, of what Pierre Imbart de la Tour coined in 1914 primariiy 
for the circle around Bishop Bricgonnet of Meaux and Queen Margaret 
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of Navarre, Les Origines de la Réforme, 11, L’Evangélisme. The way 
in which the term has been extended to all the Romance countries and 
beyond is traced by the ecumenically minded German Protestant con 
vert to Catholicism Eva-Maria Jung, “Evangelismo,” Enciclopedia 
Cattolica, V (1950), col. 886; enlarged as “On the Nature of Evan- 
gelism in Sixteenth-Century Italy,” JH/, XIV, (1953), 511-527. We 
shall first examine the new literature on Evangelism. 
a. Catholic Evangelicals 

One cannot properly claim Erasmus for the Reformation nor, 
more specifically, for Anabaptism and Spiritualism. Neither can one 
claim the Catholic Evangelicals for the Radical Reformation nor, 
more specifically, for Evangelical Rationalism. Yet obviously im- 
portant impulses in both the Radical and Magisterial Reformations re- 
main obscure without reference to Erasmus. Similarly our picture of 
the rise of Evangelical Rationalism in the Romance countries, notably 
in Italy, is seriously distorted unless we see it against the general back- 
ground of the spiritual ferment among Italian intellectuals who were 
understandably disposed to think of institutional Christianity and espe- 
cially of the Renaissance Papacy more as one of the great powers of 
the peninsula than as the organizational center of the universal Church. 
Hence a few titles will be given dealing with the Catholic Evangelicals 
who never formally broke with Rome and many of whom contributed to 
the piety and resolution that led eventually to the Counter-Reformation. 
See further Georges Tavard, CH XXVI (1957), esp. 278. 

In Spain the local terms for Evangelism and Spiritualism are 
Erasmianism and Illuminism. John de Valdés, whose theory of the 
Atonement became standard in Socianianism, was the most notable 
exponent of Spanish Erasmianism or Catholic Evangelism. See John 
E. Longhurst, Erasmus and the Spanish Inquisition: The Case of 
Juan de Valdés, University of New Mexico Publications in History, I 
( Albuquerque, 1950) with an extensive, annotated bibliography. Since 
then Dr. Angel M. Mergal of the Department of Education in the 
Commonwealth of Porto Rico has published a life of Valdés and trans- 
lated several of his works, Library of Christian Classics, XXV _ ( Phil- 
adelphia, 1957). A Harvard honors thesis may also be mentioned: John 
Wansbrough, “J. V.: The Challenge to Authority in the Sixteenth 
Century,” 1952. To the brothers Juan and Alfonso de Valdés, Marcel 
Bataillon et al. devoted a whole issue of the Mexican periodical Lumu- 
nar VII (1945). On the whole Iberian following of Erasmus, there 
is the work of Marcel Bataillon, Erasme et l’Espagne (Paris, 1937; 
Spanish, 2 vols., Mexico, 1950). 

On the Illuminists Longhurst has also written: ““The Alumbrados 
of Toledo: Juan Castillo and the Lucenas,’ ARG XLV (1945), 233- 
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253; and he announces the preparation of an intriguing article, ‘Mel- 
chior Hofmann in Spain,” ‘bid. He is also preparing a full-scale Dic- 
tionary of the Spanish Reformers from 1510 to 1540, based on the 
trial records and centering in the Erasmist and Illuminist movements. 


Since in Italy Catholic Evangelism, Evangelical Rationalism, and 
Protestantism (i.e., for the most part the Genevan form of it), are 
commonly treated together and the last two are indistinguishably called 
“heresy” not only by Catholic writers but also commonly by Italians 
of non-Catholic sympathies, it is pertinent to list here several of the 
recent titles that deal directly or indirectly with our Evangelical Ra- 
tionalists. Two earlier works: Emmanuel P. Rodocanachi, La Réforme 
en Italie, 2 vols. (Paris, 1920/21); August Jahier, Riformatori e 
Rifomati Italiani dei secoli XV e XVI (Florence, 1924), with thirty 
medieval and Reformation biographies. Two parallel American and 
British accounts: Frederic Corss Church, The Jtalian Reformers, 
1534-1564 (New York, 1932) and George K. Brown, Jtaly and the 
Reformation to 1550 (Oxford, 1933). Two complementary works of 
Delio Cantimori should be brought together here: Per la storia degli 
Eretici Italiani del secolo XVI in Europa, edited with Elizabeth Feist, 
Studi e Documenti, No. 7 (Rome, 1937), containing selections from 
Renato, Laelius and Faustus Socinus, Gribaldi, Blandrata, Ducci, and 
Castellio, and Gli Eretici Italiani del Cinquecento (Florence, 1939), 
translated as /talienische Haretiker der Spatrenaissance ( Basel, 1949). 
Cantimori and Feist’s collection of documents was thoroughly evalu- 
ated in an article by R. Bainton, ““New Documents on Early Protes- 
tant Rationalism,” CH, VII (1938), 179-187. Herein Bainton refuted 
Dunin Borkowski’s denial of a connection between the late scholastics 
and Servetus. Later contributions by Communist humanist Cantimori 
are ‘La Riforma in Italia,” Problemi storici e orientamenti storto- 
grafici (Como, 1942), the same title in Questiont di storia moderna 
(Milan, 1951), pp. 181-208; “Vier Sonette von Francesco Pucci: Ein 
Beispeil enthusiastischer Inspiration aus der protestantischen Haresie 
Italiens im 16. Jahrhundert,” 4RG, XXXVII (1940), 258-268; and 
“T] Nicodemismo,” Ouadern: di Belfagor, No. 1 (Florence, 1948), 12- 
23. Benedetto Nicolini wrote on “Guilia Gonzaga e la crisi del valde- 
sianesimo [Valdes], Atti dell’ Academia Pontaniana, V. 187-208: 
Francesco Lemmi on La Riforma in Itala: E i Riformatort italiani 
all’estero nel secolo XVI (Milan, 1939); Paolo Brezzi on Le Riforme 
Cattoliche dei secolo XV e XVII ( Rome, 1945) ; and Carlo Angeleri, // 
problemo religioso del Rinascimento (Florence, 1952). Pietro Tacchi_ 
Venturi, in tracing the history of the Jesuits, deals informatively with 
the Reform among the intellectuals, Storia della Compagnia de Gest tn 


Italia, | (3rd ed., Rome, 1940), pp. 431-484; F. M. Gaetani freshly 
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takes up J] Protestantismo in Italia (Rome, 1950); Pio Paschini, 
Eresia e riforma cattolica al Confine Orientale d'Italia, Lateranum, 
XVIT (1951), 1-223; F. Felc, Reformation und Gegenreformation im 
Patriarchat Aquileia (Vienna, 1955). Scattered printed and unpublish- 
ed writings of the great Italian protagonist of religious tolerance, Fran- 
cesco Ruffini (d. 1934), were brought together under the title Studi 
sui Riformatori Italiani (Turin, 1955). The most extensive and ori- 
ginal presentation is Study IV, “Francesco Stancaro”’ which first ap- 
peared serialized in Religio (Ricerche Religiose), 1932-1934 with a 
life, a discussion of his relation to the Pole Modrevius, and of his views 
on free will, predestination, and the eucharist. Study ITI is on Poland 
and the origins of Socinianism: Study V is on Socinianism in Geneva. 

With the mention of the especially relevant parts of Ruffini’s 
Studi we may turn to the titles of works devoted exclusively to the 
early Antitrinitarians both in Italy and elsewhere 

b. Speculative Ethical Theists: The Early Antitrinitarians 

On Michael Servetus and Sebastian Castellio there is a clustering 
of publications around the quadricentennial of the execution in 1553 
and the spirited protestation in 1554: R. Bainton, Michel Servet: 
Hérétique et Martyre 1553-1953 (2 editions, Geneva, 1954), with a 
complete bibliography, notable for bringing together systematically 
some 75 items on Servetus written by Henri Tollin in disparate journals 
in the last quarter of the nineteenth century.*° The same work repro- 
duces the story in English, Hunted Heretic: The Life and Death of 
M. S., 1511-1553 (Boston, 1953). Other American tributes include 
those of John Fulton, M. S.: Humanist and Martyr (New York, 1953) 
with a bibliography of his works and a census of known copies by 
Madeline E. Stanton, and Belgian-American George Sarton, ‘Servet 
et Chateillon,” Journal of World History, 11 (1954), 139-169. 

There were several European tributes, most of them likewise com- 
bining Servetus and his defender Castellio: Dutch Lutheran, Dr. Sape 
van der Woude, Verguisd Geloof: De lotgevallen van Michaél Servet, 
martelaar van protestantse onverdraagzsaamheid en Sebastian Castellio, 
apostel der godsdtenstvrijheid (Delft, 1954); Stanislas Kot and 
Pierre Mesnard, “M. S. et S. C.: Martyre et tolérance,” BHR, XVI 
(1954), 222-237; and the international, multilingual symposium edited 
by Bruno Becker, Autour de Michel Servet et Sebastien Castellion 
(Haarlem, 1953).47 The Catholic Pierre Cavard concentrated on Le 
proces de Michel Servet a Vienne (Vienna, 1953), in part as a con- 
tribution to local history, the archive of which he has mastered. Both 
Bainton and van der Woude have edited De Haereticis, 1554, in which 
Castellio anonymous!y argued against the burning of Servetus and oth- 
er heretics. Bainton’s was a translation of the work with valuable notes 
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and supplementary selections from Castellio and an introduction, Rec- 
ords of Civilization, Sources and Studies, XXII (New York, 1935). 
Van der Woude’s was a facsimile reproduction with introduction (Ge- 
neva, 1954). Castellioniana ( Leyden, 1951) is a multi-lingual collection 
of four studies of Castellio and the idea of tolerance by R. Bainton, B. 
Becker, Marius Valkhoff, and S. van der Woude. 

On five liberal Italians whose field of influence was largely out- 
side Italy, George Blandrata, Matthew Gribaldi, Bernard Ochino, 
Celio Secondo Curione, and James Acontius, there are the following re- 
cent works: D. Cantimori, ‘‘Profilo di Giorgio Biandrata Saluzesse,” 
Bollitino Storico-Bibliocrafico Subalpino, XX XVIII (1936), 352-402; 
idem, ‘‘Matteo Gribaldi Mofa Chierese e L’Universita di Tubinga,”’ 
ibid.. XXXV_ (1935), 205-209; R. Bainton’s Bernardino Ochino, 
Esule e Riformatore Senese del Cinquecento 1487-1563 (Florence, 
1940) which absorbs or largely supersedes recent but earlier works on 
Ochino by Daniel Bertrand-Barraud (1924),** D. Cantimori (1929), 
Erich Hassinger (1934; see below) and B. Nicolini (1935) 3° Markus 
Kutter, Curione (Basel, 1955); W. Kohler and E. Hassinger, Acon- 
tiana: Abhandlungen und Briefe des Jacobus Acontius, Abhandlungen 
‘der Heidelberger Akademie der Wissenschaften, phil.-hist. Kl., VIII 
(1932); and Hassinger alone, differing somewhat from Kohler in 


interpreting Acontius as much closer to main-line Reformed theology 
than his tolerance of theological variety had hitherto seemed to imply: 
Studien su J, A., Abhandlungen zur mittleren und neuren Geschichte, 
Heft 76 (Berlin, 1934) ; Charles D. O'Malley, Jacopo Aconcio (Rome, 
1955) with a life, a translation into Italian of the Strategemata, and a 
chapter on its influence. 


The most influential Italian was, of course, Faustus Socinus. He 
was not the only Italian drawn to Poland because of the renowned free- 
dom of the court of Queen Bona Sforza in Cracow. We may ap- 
propriately consider him under the next heading on the rise of the 
Polish Brethren. 


2. The Polish Brethren or the Minor Church of the Socinians 


The three possible designations for the Evangelical Rationalists 
of Poland suggest at once the three strands woven into the Racovian 
Church, (to use a fourth designation!)—a Church which was con- 
scious of being a separate community with Racow as its center from 
1563 until 1658 when it was driven out by. the Counter-Reformation. 
Anabaptist principles, suggested by the self-designation “Brethren,” 
were at work before 1563, although as yet insufficiently attended to 
by Wilbur and De Wind. As to the first designation, “Brethren,” it is 
well known that Peter Gonesius took over Hutterite principles, him- 
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self replacing his gentleman’s weapon with a wooden sword as a 
symbol of his renunciation of the capital punishment which any Polish 
squire might impose on his serfs, and introduced into his Polish circle 
the theological and ethical concerns of both pacificism and believers’ 
baptism. There is evidence that other Polish groups (who were later 
absorbed) had earlier turned Anabaptist. See my ‘‘Anabaptism and 
Spiritualism in the Kingdom of Poland and the Grand Duchy of Lith- 
uania: An Obscure Phase of the Pre-History of Socinianism’” to 
be published in Warsaw in a symposium edited by Ludwik Chmaj. The 
second strand is suggested by the designation **Minor Church,” it being 
the lesser over against the greater grouping within the Polish Re- 
formed tradition. After the definitive schism of 1563, the Minor 
Church and the orthodox Reformed Church, the Lutherans and sur- 
vivors of the Polish Hussite community, constituted four kinds of non- 
Catholic dissidentes.”’ The third designation for the Polish Rational- 
ists, ‘““Socinians,”’ stresses the organizational and theological role of 
Faustus Socinus and other Italians (like his own uncle) who preceded 
or associated themselves with him in Poland. 

It is, of course, an anomaly that Socinus was never himself a full 
member of the “Socinian’’ Church because he declined to be re-baptized. 
There is a recent trend in Socinian scholarship to attribute his pre- 
eminence in the Church which came to bear his name to his irenicism 
and to his clarity of exposition rather than to his originality as a 
theologian. A full modern life and thought of Socinus is a desideratum. 
At present one must choose between the slim and intentionally popular 
biography by David M. Cory ( Boston, 1932) and the huge but diffuse 
and filio-pietistic work of Giovanni Pioli, Fausto Socino: Vita, Opere, 
Fortuna: Contributo alla storia del liberalismo religioso moderno 
(Garanda, 1952). Fausto Meli discussed the influence of both Socinus 
and Acontius on Spinoza in Spinoza e due antecedent! italiani dello 
Spinozismo (Florence, 1934). 

A comprehensive account of the Polish Brethren, stressing their 
relations, positive and negative, with the Hutterites to whom they sent, 
and from whom they received emissaries, is that of Stanislas Kot, 
Socinianism in Poland: The Social and Political Ideas of the Polish 
Antitrinitarians in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries ( Boston, 
1957) translated by E. Wilbur and edited by Wiktor Weintraub of the 
Harvard Slavics Department. Kot, a liberal Catholic in exile from 
his native land, tends to glorify the cultured and broad-minded Raco- 
vians over against the exclusivistic, communist and culturally impover- 
ished Hutterites. The book, which greatly influenced Wilbur’s own 
History, originally appeared as /deologja polityczna i spotecsna Braci 
Polskich swanych Arjanami (Warsaw, 1932), and again, in altered 
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form in Le mouvement Antitrinitaire au XV Te siecle (Paris, 1937). 
Kot was the principal historian of the Socinian and allied movements 
before the war. He was editor of Reformacja w Polsce (hencetorth 
RP) containing many articles on the Socinians. ( Kot’s materials, done 


usually first in Polish and then translated or reworked for Western- 
language periodicals will be cited by their Western title, the first date 
indicating the prior Polish version.) A simplified section of Kot’s book 
appears as “The Polish Brethren and the Problem of Communism in 
the XVIth Century,” | British] Unitarian Historical Society, Trams- 
actions, XI (1956). It is based largely on the anonymous Polish Breth- 
ren Treatise not against that Apostolic Community formerly in Jeru- 
salem and described and commended by the New Testament, which 
should exist among the true followers of Christ, but against such as has 
been recommended by one of the numerous sects... known as Com- 
munists in Moravia (c. 1570), which is, of course, also a valuable 
source for the Hutterites during their golden age. It has been trans- 


lated in full, ibid., XII (1957), 90. 


Since the war there has been a notable upsurge of research and 
publication in Warsaw, Cracow, and Breslau. Ludwik Chmaj is edit- 
ing a symposium to observe the tercentenary of the regrettable exile 
of the Socinians in 1658. Jewish, Catholic, Protestant, and Marxist 
scholars seem to be sharing alike in the growing interest in a forma- 
tive age of Polish literature and in the writings of a religious group 
which showed marked social concern. The opera of Frycz Modrzewski 
( Modrevius), a key Catholic figure at the center of the religious fer- 
ment who had relations with the Brethren, have been published in sev- 
eral handsome volumes critically edited in Latin by Casimir Kuma- 
niecki, Academia Scientiarum Polona, 1953-55, also two works of 
Gregory Paul edited by Konrad Gorski et al., Of the Present Differ- 
ences; Of the True Death (Warsaw, 1954), in succession to Gorski’s 
earlier Life of G. P., Cracow, [1929]. Marek Wajsblum has published 
a detailed and well documented study of the persecution of the Anti- 
trinitarians in the seventeenth century, Ex Regestro Aritanismi: Szkice 
s dziejow upadku protestantyzmu w Matopolsce (Cracow, 1937-48).™ 
There are two works on Socinian literature: an anthology edited by 
Jan Dirr-Durski, Arianie polscy w Swietle wiasnej poezj [The Polish 
Arians in the light of their poetry] (Warsaw, 1948) and Gorski’s 
Studia nad dziejami polskie] literatury antytrynitarskie] (Cracow, 
1949), written from a Catholic point of view. Lech Szezucki, who has 
written on the problem of eschatology among the Polish Arians in the 
sixteenth century and edited Latin and Polish texts from both Laelius 
and Faustus Socinus in Studia i matertaly < dsiejéw nauki polskie; 
(henceforth: SMDNP, a new periodical for carrying diverse scientific 
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articles), IV (1956), 135-163; V (1957), 5-41, plans a comprehensive 
anthology of Arian literature in Poland. Zbygniew Ogonowsky has 
written a small, popular, illustrated, pro-Socinian, and Marxist Arianie 
polscy (Warsaw, 1952) and a serious study of the structure of Arian 
rationalism, “Racjonalizm w polskiej mysli arianskiej,’ SMDNP, I 
(Warsaw, 1954), 205-243; and he announces a forthcoming mono- 
graph on tolerance and Socinianism in seventeenth-century Poland. 
For the same period and problem Janusz Tazbir has written ‘Anty- 
arianska polityka w epoce reakzji katolickiej,” ibid., 245-265. The older 
Socinianist scholar Ludwik Chmaj, who earlier worked on the Silesians 
in the rise of Socinianism and on Andrew Wiszowaty, etc. (RP. I. 1921 
and subsequently), has brought these studies together in Bracia polscy 
(Warsaw, 1957). The whole first volume of the new _ periodical 
Odrodzente i Reformacja w Polsce (1956) was devoted to the Soci- 
nians, with an article by K. Lepsky and A. Kominska on the genesis 
of the radical movement of the Polish Brethren and another by W. 
Urban on the vicissitudes of the Brethren from the founding of Racow 
in 1569 to their expulsion in 1658. 

From outside Communist Poland have come two recent works 
best mentioned here. The one is a series of closely interrelated studies 
centering in Peter Gonesius by the veteran Socinianist Kot in the al- 
ready cited symposium edited by B. Becker, Autour Servet et Castellio. 
The other is a compact survey by Claude Backvis, “L’Antitrinitarisme 
en Pologne,” Revue du Cercle d'Etudes de l'Université Libre de 
Bruxelles, X1 (1947-48) 20-36. 

Since the material in the Western languages on the Polish Breth- 
ren is still all too meagre, it will serve our purposes to list a number of 
those recent works on the Reformation in Poland as a whole which have 
sections dealing with the Minor Church and its place in sixteenth- 
century Poland and the Grand Duchy of Lithuania. In the recent 
bibliography of Polish literature in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies there is a section on the Reformation in general and a subsection 
devoted to the Antitrinitarians, Kazimierz Budzyk et al., Bibliografia 
literatury polskie] okresu Odrodzenia (Warsaw, 1954), 29-50. Leszek 
Hajdukiewicz reviews the research on the Reformation and Counter- 
Reformation in Poland from 1939 to 1952 in RP, XII (1956), 150- 
214. In a review article on humanism and the Renaissance in Poland, 
S. Kot devotes a section to “L’influence d’Erasme sur le mouvement de 
la Réforme, Antitrinitarisme et Socinianisme,’ BHR, XIII (1951), 
366-370. 

A basic source for Socinian and Reformation history in general 
is that of Stanislas Lubieniecius, Historia Reformationis Polonicae 
(1685). It has been translated with notes by E. Wilbur and awaits a 
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publisher. The best comprehensive manual is Karl Volker’s Kirchenge- 
schichte Polens ( Berlin/Leipzig, 1930). For the Reformation Era 
alone there are the Johns Hopkins doctoral dissertation of Paul Fox, 
The Reformation in Poland: Some Social and Economic Aspects 
(Baltimore, 1924)*° and a chapter, ‘The Reformation in Poland,” in 
the Cambridge History of Poland, ed. by W. F. Reddaway et al. (Cam- 
bridge, 1950), ch xvi; and Johannes Staemmler, Der Protestantismus 
in Polen (1925). 

S. Kot has written “La Réforme dans le Grand Duché de Li- 
thuanie: Facteur d’occidentalisation culturelle,’ Annuatre de I’In- 
stitut de Philologie et d'Histoire Orientales et Slaves, XII (1952), 
5-65. Herein Kot shows how Protestantism in general appealed to the 
great magnates as a means of weakening the hierarchy and especially 
the bishop of Vilno who strongly supported the crown against Lith- 
uanian separatism. Kot goes on to show how the young nobility under 
the protection of Radziwill the Black gravitated rapidly toward the 
more radical expressions uf Protestantism ending up with the Unitari 
anism of Simon Budny. He observes that the movement took the lead 
in setting up presses in the languages of the people and that Justin 
Martyr’s Dialogue with Trypho the Jew was published in Polish trans- 
lation in 1574 as a basic testimony against Catholic and Protestant 
trinitarianism! 

Two French dissertations by Poles at Montpellier complement each 
other: Georges Dawid, Le protestantisme en Pologne jusqu’en 1570 
(1927) and Oscar-Henri Prentki, Essai historique sur le déclin de la 
Réforme en Pologne (1927). Neither has much on the Minor Church. 
Another dissertation by Kai Eduard Jordt Jorgensen deals usefully 
with the Oekumenische Bestrebungen unter den polnischen Protestanten 
bis 1645 (Copenhagen, 1942). It makes use of the basic Polish and Lat- 
in sources in Poland but, as a wartime production, is weak on the mono- 
graphic literature. The Minor Church is not prominent in the presenta- 
tion, although their interest in a united Protestant front was intense 
as the crisis of 1658 approached. K. Volker offers two religio-political 
supplements to his basic account of Polish Church history in ‘Der 
Protestantismus in Oesterreich und Polen im Ringen um seine Rechts- 
tellung,” ZKG, LIII (1934), 542-570 and “Stefan Bathorys Kirchen- 
politik in Polen,’ ZKG, LVI (1937), 59-86. There are three closely 
related studies of Kot (touching also on material presented on Polish 
students at Tubingen in Becker’s Autour) on the influence of the 
University of Basel and the humanist circle there on the sons of the 
Polish gentry: Polen in Basel (Cracow, 1921; Basel, 1941); ‘Polen 
in Basel zur Zeit des Konigs Sigismund August (1548-1572) und die 
Anfange kritischen Denkens in Polen,’ RP I (1921); Basler Zeit- 
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schrift fiir Geschichte und Altertumskunde, XLI (1942); “Basel und 
Polen: XV.-XVII. Jahrhundert,” Zeitschrift fiir Schweizer Ge- 
schichte, (1950). Jerzy Lehmann discussed the consehsus of Sandomer 
(1570) in Konfesja Sandomirska (Warsaw, 1939) with a substantial 
summary in German, pp. 354-78. 

On German-Polish Arian relations we have Herman Ley, “Anti- 
kirchliche Aufklarung im 16. und 17. Jahrhundert, Festschrift Lrnst 
Bloch (Berlin, 1955), 155-179, and Gunter Muhlpfordt, ‘Deutsche 
und polnische Arianer: Eine fruhaufklarerische Gemeinschait der 
radikalen Reformation,’ Deutsch-Slawische Wechselseitigkeit in Sie- 
ben Jahrhunderten, E. Winter su seinem 60. Geburtstag dargebracht 
(Berlin, 1956). 


A major contributor to the history of the Reformation in Poland 
was Theodor Wotschke. He was especially interested in the Socinians, 
contributing many regional and biographical studies. They are all 
brought together in a complete bibliography, Deutsche IVissenschafi 


liche Zeitschrift im Wartheland, 1 (1940), 243-54. 


3. Lithuantan and Transylvanian Unitarianism 

We have already seen in connection with Kot’s essay on the Refor 
mation in Lithuania that Protestantism there in general and the Radi- 
cal Reformation in particular took a more radical turn than in Little 
Poland (center: Cracow). The Racovian Church was *Anabaptist’’- 
Arian; and, though it embraced congregations and individual sym- 
pathizers in Great Poland ( Posen-Warsaw) and in the Grand Duchy 
of Lithuania, it is clear that a somewhat distinctive type of strictly 
Unitarian and less pacifisticly inclined Evangelical Rationalism de- 
veloped in Lithuania with missionary zeal for converting the Orthodox 
Ukrainians and others and with a strong Judaizing tendency on its 
fringe. Over against the pacifist Gonesius and the irenicist Socinus, 
Simon Budny, like Hubmaier among the Anabaptists, found a place 
for the sword wielded by an evangelical magnate, a position that a 
cynic might think would have been more commonly taken by the theo- 
logical protegés of magnates who had long defended the boundaries 
of Catholicism against Russian Orthodoxy and who were now espous- 
ing this radical form of “Protestantism” in their concern to safe- 
guard Lithuanian autonomy within the Polish union. Kot edited Bud- 
ny’s basic work on the sword, 0 ursedsie miecza usywajacem, 1583, 
(Warsaw, 1932) and then devoted to him a comprehensive essay ‘“Szy- 
mon Budny: Der grosste Haretiker Litauens im 16. Jahrhundert,” 
Wiener Archiv fiir die Geschichte des Slaventums und Osteuropas, 
II (1956), 630118. In the meantime Ludwik Zalewski had written on 
the enigma of Budny in Tajemnica Ssymona Budnego (Lublin, 1946), 
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and K. Gorski, much more substantially, in the already noticed Studia 
(1949), 

Akin to Lithuanian Unitarianism but without any trace of its 
lingering Anabaptist interest in believers’ baptism and pacificism, and 
at the same time with the same strong Italian influence as that at work 
both in Little Poland and in Lithuania, was the Unitarianism of that 
other frontier area of Western Christendom, Transylvania, at the time 
under the Mohammedan overlordship. For this development the second 
volume (Cambridge, 1952) of Dr. Wilbur (who read Hungarian as 
well as Polish) is the most complete and recent account, but its cited 
monographic literature does not go beyond 1939, William Toth wrote up 
two chapters of his Yale dissertation on Stephen Kis of Szeged as 
“Trinitarianism versus Antitrinitarianism in the Hungarian Refor- 
mation,’ CH, XIII (1944), 255-68. Unitarian bishop Alexander 
Szent-Ivanyi, now an American citizen, plans to cover the ecclesio- 
political aspects of the story (differing in some points from Wilbur ) 
in The Peers of Pentecost ( Boston, 1958). He has already anticipated 
the major work with a substantial pamphlet, Freedom Legislation ii 
Hungary 1557-71 (New York, 1957), issued to commemorate the 
quadricentenary of the oldest European act of toleration 1557-1957. 
Under history's only Unitarian king, Catholics, Lutherans, Calvinists, 
and Unitarians enjoyed equal freedom. 


Szent-Ivanyi is also preparing a biography of Francis David, the 
chief spokesman of Magyar Unitarianism in the Reformation Era. 
The new biography will be based on a tresh examination of the sources 
old and new and a critical evaluation of such recent works as the fol- 
lowing: Ivan Laszlo, David Ferencs Arca a Szellemtudomanyi Lélek- 
ton Tiikrében (Cluj, Rumania, 1935), a psychological, cultural-histori- 
cal portrait (not known to Wilbur) and that of Albert Markos, an in- 
troduction and critical text with translation into Hungarian of David's 
treatise De dualitate (Cluj, 1943). It had been previously thought 
(Elek Jakab and others) that the work was not David’s since it survives 
only in the appendix of the Defensto Francisci Davidis in negotiodenon 
invocando Jesu Christo in precibus. But Istvan Borbély, professor and 
custodian of the 100,000-volume library of the Unitarian seminary in 
Cluj (Hungarian: Kolozsvar), proved that the De dualitate was in- 
cluded by David’s son in the Defensio by the way of illustration; and 
now the most valuable document expressive of David's final theological 
position is available in an accessible text. Jenei Ferencz, soaking out old 
book covers made of venerable galley proof, discovered and edited two 
unknown works of David and Hiltai, Jrodalomtorteneti Koslemenyek 
(henceforth: 7K), 1953. Marxist Pirnat Antal translates in part and 
comments on The Little Buok on True Baptism of the “chief exponent 
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of the plebeian, i. e., anti-feudalist movement,” /K, III (1954). David 
was against infant baptism. Heinrich Fodor has written “Ferenc 
David: Der Apostel der religidsen Duldung,” Archiv fiir Kulturge- 
schichte, XXXVI (1954), 18-29. Both Borbély and Szent-Ivanyi have 
written denominational accounts in Hungarian; the librarian, a series 
of articles in the periodical Keressteny Magvetd, 1923-24; and the 
bishop, a book (Cluj, 1932). Subsequently Wilbur’s Our Unitarian 
Heritage was translated and amplified in Hungarian, 1937, by Szent- 
Ivanyi. Imre Botar has mimeographed everything known on the 212 
ministers of the Unitarian Church of Transylvania from 1566 to 1630 
( Budapest, 1954), 13 pp. 


L. Makkai presents a general coverage of Transylvanian history 
in French ( Budapest/Paris, 1946) and another in Hungarian on the 
role of the Unitarians in the fight against feudalism. The third of a 
collaborative five volumes on Hungarian history, written by Gyula 
Szegfu (Budapest, 1939), challenges the comprehensiveness and _sin- 
cerity of the Transylvanian toleration acts in a general effort to rehabil- 
itate Hapsburg and Vatican policy toward divided Hungary after 
Mohaés. Kalman Szentmartoni has written on the only Unitarian king 
John Sigismund (Cluj, 1934). Imre Revesz has touched upon the role 
of the Unitarians in the achievement of toleration for the four his- 
toric religions of Transylvania in an article in Protestans Szemile, 
1934. Literary historian Janos Horvath deals with several Transyl- 
vanian Unitarians in his A Reformdciéd jegyében (Budapest, 1953). 


With this last title bearing on the Radical Reformation on the 
then Mohammedan frontier of Christendom, we turn to a compre- 
hensive survey of the theology and ethics of the left wing of the 
Reformation. 


VII. THE THEOLOGY AND ETHICS OF THE RADICAL REFORMATION 


The basic assumption of the arrangement of the following section 
is that, although there are many fundamental differences among and 
even within each of the three major groupings of the Radical Reforma- 
tion, there are enough points in common and enough criss-crossings 
of the typological lines that divide them for schematic purposes to make 
it worthwhile to bring together under the familiar rubrics of systematic 
theology and ethics the recent titles drawn from, or interpretive of, 
the confessional and moral tracts and treatises of all three groupings. 
Nevertheless, for ready accessibility the works on or by Anabaptists 
will ordinarily be brought in first, then those of the Spiritualists, and 
finally those of the Evangelical Rationalists. 





STUDIES IN THE RADICAL REFORMATION 
1. Theology in General 


Most of the recent works devoted specifically to the whole range 
of theological interest deal exclusively with the evangelical Anabap- 
tists. The most comprehensive is a Barthian Auseinandersetzung with 
the works-theology of Mennonitism over against the ex /ypothest alone 
valid solafide theology of classical Protestantism. It is Ulrich Berg- 
fried’s solid Tubingen dissertation, Verantwortung als theologisches 
Problem im Taufertum des 16. Jahrhunderts (Wuppertal-Elberfeld, 
1938). Suggestions for a modern genetic-systematic Mennonite theol- 
ogy are to be found in the following: Donald Smucker, “The Theologi- 
cal Triumph of the: Early Anabaptist-Mennonites,’ MOR, XIX 
(1945), 4-26; H. Bender, “The Anabaptist Vision,’ CH, VIII 
(1944), 3-24 (= MOR, XVIII [1944], 67-88) ; and “The Anabaptist 
Theology of Discipleship,” MOR, XXIV (1950), 25-32: C. Krahn, 
“Prolegomena to an Anabaptist Theology,” tbid., 5-11. There is an 
unpublished Freiburg dissertation by Elsa Bernhofer, “Die From- 
migkeit der tauferischen Denkweise,” 1955. Guy F. Hershberger has 
edited a number of theological and historical papers in The Recovery 
of the Anabaptist Vision: A Sixtieth Anniversary Tribute to Harold 
S. Bender (Scottdale, 1957). 


On the theology of the Swiss Brethren alone there are the fol- 
lowing: J. Horsch, “The Faith of the Swiss Brethren,” MOR (1930), 
241-266; V (1931), 7-27, 128-147, 245-254; L. von Muralt, “Glaube 
und Lehre der Schweizerischen Wiedertaufer in der Reformations- 
zeit,’ 101. Neujahrsblatt sum Besten des Waisenhauses in Ziirich 
(Zurich, 1938), 27-47; J. Wenger, “The Doctrinal Position of the 
Swiss Brethren as Revealed in their Polemical Tracts,” JOR, XXIV 
(1950), 65-72 and “Martin Weninger’s Vindication of Anabaptism,” 
MOR, XII (1948), 180-187. The oldest Anabaptist confession of 
faith is that of Schleitheim in the canton of Schaffhausen where the 
Swiss Brethren and their converts in Swabia under the leadership of 
the Suabian martyr-to-be Michael Sattler sought to safeguard their 
movement over against the more spiritualistic tendencies of Denckian 
Anabaptism. It was F. Blanke who first suggested this new interpreta- 
tion of the famous Confession (which once went by the name of Schlat- 
ten am Rande) in ‘Beobachtungen zum altesten Tauferbekenntnis,” 
ARG, XXXVII (1940), 246 ff. R. Friedmann dealt with it afresh in 
“The Schleitheim Confession (1527) and other Doctrinal Writings of 
the Seven Brethren in a Hitherto Unknown Edition,” MOR (1942), 
82-98 and J. Wenger freshly translated it with critical notes, “The 
Schleitheim Confession of Faith,; MOR, XIX (1945), 243-253. 
Beatrice Jenny brought all this togéther and more in her doctoral dis- 
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sertation, Das Schleitheimer Tauferbekenntnis, 1527, Schaffhauser 
Beitrage zur vaterlandischen Geschichte, Heft 28 (1951). 


For the Hutterites there is the English translation by Kathleen 
E. Hasenberg of Peter Ridemann’s Account of Our Religion: Doctrine 
and Faith (1950), which is in effect a devout, biblical commentary on 
the Apostles’ Creed. 

For the Dutch and German Anabaptists there are the following re- 
cent titles: Emil Handiges, Die Lehre der Mennoniten in Geschichte und 
Gegenwart nach Ouellen dargestellt (Kaiserslautern, 1921) ; the afore- 
mentioned Leerstellige Strijd of J. Wessel (1945); E. Bruna, “De leer 
der Doopsgezinden,” Het Schild, XXIV (1947), 240; A. Orley 
Schwartzentruber, “The Piety and Theology of the Anabaptist Mar- 
tyrs in van Braght’s Martyrs’ Mirror,’ MOR, XXVIII (1954), 5- 
26, 128-142; L. Verduin, “Menno Simons’ Theology Reviewed,” 
MOR, XXIV (1950), 53-64; N. van der Zijpp, ‘““The Confessions of 
Faith of the Dutch Mennonites,” MOR, XXIX (1955), 171-187. 


2. Scripture: Inner and Outer Word 


The problem of Spirit and Word was first posed genetically for 
the Radical Reformation by A. Hegler in connection with Sebastian 
Franck (1892). More recent studies are as follows: one by a Catholic 
authority on Protestantism, J. Lecler, “Litteralisme biblique et typo- 
logie du XVIe siécle,” Revue des Sciences Religieuses, XLI (1953), 
76 ff.; W. Wiswedel, “Zum Problem ‘inneres und ausseres Wort’ bei 
den Taufern des 16. Jahrhunderts,” ARG, XLVI (1955), 1-29; J. 
Wenger, “The Biblicism of the Anabaptists,” Tribute to Bender, 167- 
79; and more specialized, E. Crous, “Zu den Bibelitbersetzungen von 
Hatzer und Denk,” Beitriége sur Geschichte der Mennoniten (1936). 
There are dissertations in progress on Anabaptist hermeneutics by 
Henry Poettker and William Klassen at Princeton and Alvin Beachy 
at Harvard. 


3. The Doctrine of the Trinity 


A. Bruining of the University of Amsterdam wrote on “Het Anti- 
Trinitarisme in den Hervormingstijd: Servet, de Socinianen,” Versa- 
melde Studién, | (Groningen, 1923), 162-187. K. Rul contributes in- 
directly in his “Die trinitarische Spekulation in deutscher Mystik und 
Scholastik,” Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Philologie, LXXI1 (1953), 24- 
53, while R. Bainton traces the specific scholastic and Renaissance 
speculation that led to the formulations of Servetus in B. Becker, 
Autour (1953). Earlier, Borkowski showed to what extent heretical 
views on the Trinity cut across the whole of the left wing including 
notably Hofmann and Adam Pastor (in “Gruppierung,”’ above). 
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4. Christology and the Celestial Flesh of Christ 

An ancient Gnostic doctrine (mediated in part by the Apollinarian 
writings of Pseudo-Athanasius ) which survived or was revived in the 
sixteenth century and according to which Christ did not take the 
Adamic flesh of Mary but was manifest in a flesh from heaven was 
common to certain parties and individuals in all three groupings of the 
Radical Reformation, for example: Hofmann, Menno, and Dietrich 
Philips among the Anabaptists; Schwenckfeld, Franck, and Paracelsus 
among the Spiritualists; Servetus among the Evangelical Rationalists. 
It was demonstrably of great significance for Menno’s perfectionist 
ecclesiology (Krahn), Schwenckfeld’s doctrine of a mystical inward 
Supper (Loetscher), and indirectly Servetus’ interest in, and discovery 
concerning, the pulmonary circulation of the blood (Bainton). The 
only comprehensive account and, as it happens, with special reference to 
the Reformation Era, is Hans J. Schoeps ( Halle’s authority on Jewish 
Christianity), Vom himmltschen Fleisch Christi: Eime dogmenge- 
schichtliche Untersuchung (Tiibingen, 1952). For Menno we have I. E. 
3urkhart’s mitigating “M.S. on the Incarnation,” MOR, IV (1930), 
113-139, 178-207; VI (1932), 122 f.: for Dietrich Philips, Cornelius 
J. Dyck, “The Christology of D. P.,” MOR, XXXT (1957), 147-155: 
for Schwenckfeld several important tracts in the forthcoming volumes 
of the Corpus Schwenckfeldianorum and the thesis on his Christology 
by Paul Maier at Basel; and for Servetus, Ernst Wolf, “Deus omni- 
formis: Bemerkungen zur Christologie des Michael Servetus,” The- 
ologische Aufsatze Karl Barth . . . (Munich, 1936), 443-466. Dr. 
Maurice Creasey of the Quaker college Woodbrooke in Birmingham 
has prepared for publication a book, “Early Quaker Christology,” in 
which he will mention the persistence of the doctrine of the celestial 
flesh in Keith and Barclay, the former well read in the Cabala. 

5. The Holy Spirit 

Besides the work of Hegler there are the following incidental con- 
tributions concerning the understanding and experience of the Spirit 
by the members of the left-wing conventicles: J. Lindeboom, “Word en 
geest in de Geschiedenis,” Vox Theologica, (1952), 12-23; H. Meihui- 
zen, “Het geloof in de Heilige Geest onder de oudste Nederlandsche 
Doopsgezinden,” Stemmen, No. 5, 1954. Abel E. Burkhardt’s thesis 
on Zwingli throws some light on derivative views of the Swiss Breth- 
ren on the Spirit: Das Geistproblem bet Huldrych Zwingli, Quellen 
und Abhandlungen zur Schweizerischen Reformationsgeschichte, 2nd 
ser., VI (1932). 


6. Anthropology, Sin and Free Will; the Imitatio Christi 
Common to the whole of the Radical Reformation over against 
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the Magisterial Reformation was a basic common-sense confidence in 
the reality of a free choice before the divine offer of salvation. And 
along with the characteristic stress of the Anabaptists and the Evan- 
gelical Rationalists on disciplined communities of believers went a com- 
pensatory relaxation of the sense of the solidarity of mankind in fallen 
Adam. Hence sins more than the pervasive human condition of sin in- 
volving infants, the imitation of Christ more than justification through 
Christ, and man’s free will more than God’s predestination became 
characteristic stresses of the Mennonites, Hutterites, and Socinians. 
Except for Bergfried’s basically critical and schematic dissertation 
which makes Anabaptist ““Pelagianism” central in its interpretation, 
there is no comprehensive study of this complex of theological and 
ethical interests. R. Friedmann has an essay on “Peter Riedemann: 
On Original Sin and the Way of Redemption,” MOR, XXVI (1952), 
210 ff. which clears at least this one Hutterite theologian of the cruder 
charge of works-righteousness. H. Bornkamm makes an illuminating 
comparison in ‘“Aeusserer und innerer Mensch bei Luther und den 
Spiritualisten,” Imago Dei: Beitrage sur theologischen Anthropologie 
(1932); and Horst Quiring deals specifically with “The Anthropology 
of Pilgram Marbeck,” MOR, IX (1935), 155 ff. 

Ethelbert Stauffer has discerningly brought together the medi- 
eval motif of imitatio (Nachfolge) and the martyr motif in a capital 
essay, ‘“Martyrertheologie und Tauferbewegung,” ZKG, LII (1933), 
545-598, translated as “The Anabaptist Theology of Martyrdom,” 
MOR, XIX (1945), 179 ff. On the medieval background Albert Auer 
throws light in Letdenstheologie des Mittelalters (Salzburg, 1947) and 
Leidenstheologie im Spatmuttelalter, (St. Ottilien,. 1952). R. Fried- 
mann approaches the same motif somewhat differently on the basis 
of a new source in “Concerning the True Soldier of Christ,” MOR, 
V, 97 ff. and John Yoder resets the problem programmatically in a 
modern context, “The Anabaptist Dissent: The Logic of the Place 
of the Disciple in Society,” Concern, No. 1 (1954), 45-68. 

7. Ecclestology, Sacraments, and Discipline 

Evangelical Anabaptists sought to restore the fellowship-church 
of the apostolic past, the Hutterites among them insisting even on the 
Jerusalemite community of goods. The Revolutionary Anabaptists and 
the Revolutionary Spiritualists, by locking back more to the Old Testa- 
ment theocracy of the Chosen People and the Apocalypse and Apocrypha 
(IV Esdras) than to the Acts and the Epistles, strove to wrest from 
the future a millennial present in which Church, Community, and 
Kingdom might be one. The Evangelical Spiritualists, despairing of the 
feverish and clashing efforts to restore or institute a pure church 
among the Radicals and main-line Protestants, yielded to the hope that 
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in God’s providence the true Church and sacraments would be estab- 
lished among men of good will and in the meantime they were content 
with the unorganized fellowship of kindred souls. The Evangelical 
Rationalists, when they came to organize as Polish Brethren or Tran- 
sylvanian Unitarians, seemed, in respect to polity, to owe more to Calvin 
than to the Anabaptists. As among the latter, however, many of their 
theologians and other leaders were unordained laymen. In any event 
there was at least as much diversity on ecclesiology within the Radical 
Reformation as within Magisterial Protestantism. 

Besides F. Littell’s already cited Anabaptist View of the Church 
and his forthcoming The Free Church, Boston, 1957 (already in Ger- 
man: Von der Fretheit der Kirche [Bad Nauheim, 1957]), the most 
specific study is that of Fritz Heyer, Der Kirchenbegniff der Schwir- 
mer (Leipzig, 1939): but the collective term for the left wing therein 
sufficiently identifies the author as an unreconstructed Old Protestant 
in his treatment of the “fanatics.” Needless to say, however, its ap- 
pearance among the Schriften des Vereins fiir Reformationsgeschichte 
(henceforth: SVRG) testifies to its substantial character. A number 
of small studies may be mentioned: C. Krahn, Der Gemeindebegriff 
Mennos im Zusammenhang mit seiner Lehre von der Menschwerdung 
Christi, an invaluable section of, and separately printed from, his al- 
ready mentioned Menno book; Erland Waltner, ‘The Anabaptist Con- 
ception of the Church,” MOR, XXV (1951), 5-16; N. van der Zijpp, 
“The Conception of our Fathers regarding the Church,” MOR, 
XXVII (1953), 91-99; Fritz Heimann, “The Hutterite Doctrines 
of the Church and Common Life: A Study of Peter Ridemann’s Con- 
fession of Faith of 1540,” MOR, XXXIV (1952), 142-160; and 
James Leo Garrett, The Nature of the Church According to the Radi- 
cal Continental Reformation, a pamphlet, Southwestern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, 1957. 

On the always vexing question of the ministry there is a series of 
three articles in MOR: H. Bender, “The Office of Bishop in Ana- 
baptist-Mennonite History,” XXX (1956), 128 ff.; C. Krahn, ‘‘The 
Office of Elder,” ibid.; P. Peachey, ‘““Anabaptism and Church Organi- 
zation,’ 256 ff. W. Kuhler wrote on “De successio apostolica,”’ 
Zondagsbode, XXXIX (1926), 294 ff. 

Surprisingly there seem to have been no recent studies on either 
baptism or the supper except for E. Jammers, ‘Thomas Munzers deut- 
sche evangelische Messen,” ARG, XXX (1933), 121-128. E. Lippelt 
quite incidentally touches upon peculiarities of the Waldensian sup- 
per in an art-historical study, “Das Geheimnis des Naumberger Mei- 
sters,” Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Geistesgeschichte, 1V (1938), 233 ff. 
Grete Mecenseffy has contributed “Das Verstandnis der Taufe bei den 
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suddeutschen Taufern,” Antwort: Festschrift Karl Barth (Zurich, 
1956), 642-5. 

Directly and solely on the ban and avoidance, which were dis- 
tinctively Anabaptist, there are the following: J. H. Yoder, “Caesar 
and the Meidung,” MOR, XXIII (1949), 76-98; Frank Peters, ‘*The 
Ban in the Writings of Menno Simons,” MOR, XXIX (1955), 16-33. 


On worship, hymnody, footwashing and other practices connected 
with the community at prayer there are the following: A. J. Ramaker, 
“Hymns and Hymn Writers among the Anabaptists of the Sixteenth 
Century,” MOR, III (1929), 93 ff.; E. Correll, “The Value of Hymns 
for Mennonite History,” JOR, IV (1930), 215-219; A. Ziegelschmid, 
“A Song of Persecution of the Hutterites in Velke Levary,” MOR, 
XVII (1943), 151-164: P. M. Miller, “Worship among the Early 
Anabaptists,’ MOR, XXX (1956), 235-246; H. Bender, “The Hym- 
nology of the Anabaptists,” JOR, XXXI (1957), 5 ff.: and of the 
Dutch, N. van der Zijpp, ibid., 11. E. Payne in “The First Free Church 
Hymnal (1583)”, Congregational Historical Society Transactions 
(1956), draws attention among other features to the hymn in the 
and his forthcoming The Free Church, Boston, 1957 (already in Ger- 
the Apostles’ Creed. Rosella R. Reimer has studied ‘Anabaptist Hym- 
nody in the Sixteenth Century” in a Columbia-Union dissertation, 1956. 


8. Missions and Education 


The baptism of believing adults was virtually an ordination in a 
society which made constitutional Luther’s doctrine of the priesthood 
of ail believers and in a community in which the Spirit of the latter 
days was believed to make old men dream and young men see visions. 
F. Littell in “The Anabaptist Theology of Missions,” MOR, XXI 
(1947), 5 ff. and elsewhere has shown how three anthropological types 
were merged in the early Anabaptist: 1) the medieval pilgrim to Jeru- 
salem (now transformed as the Jerusalem that is above), hence 2) the 
martyr both as testifier and as a sufferer, and 3) the missionary 
bound (on the analogy of Jesus rising from the Jordan) to proclaim 
the gospel unto the ends of the world. Even the great seal of the 
Miinsterites proclaimed a universal mission. W. Wiswedel deals ex- 
tensively with the subject in “Die alten Taufergemeinden und ihr mis- 
sionarisches Wirken,” ARG, XL (1943), 183-200; XLI (1948), 115 
132. 

Wiswedel has also written on Hutterite educational practices, 
“Das Schulwesen der Hutterischen Bruder in Mahren,’ ARG, 
XXXVIITI (1940), 38-60; Bender the same: “A Hutterite School Dis- 
cipline of 1578 and Peter (Walpot) Scherer’s Address of 1568 to the 
Schoolmasters,” MOR, V (1931), 231. 
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9, Communism 

Communal sharing was an ideal that beckoned almost all groups 
within the Radical Reformation. It became programmatic and practical 
among the Moravian Anabaptists (the Hutterites) in their commu- 
nism of production as well as communism of consumption. Broadly 
speaking there were three somewhat disparate and yet interrelated 
motifs: 1) the primitivist urge to return to the golden age, i. e., to sin- 
less and propertyless Paradise and the apostolic community of Jeru- 
salem, 2) the combined mystical, prophetic, and monastic urge to break 
away from the world and go into the wilderness and even there to 
dwell as possessing nothing, living in common being interpreted as a 
kind of collective endurance of hardship and inconvenience (the op- 
posite of the first, the utopian motif), and 3) the impulse to lay down 
one’s life for the friends of God, manifesting love and concern for the 
brethren. Even the polygamy at Munster seems to have had an “‘apos- 
tolic’” as well as an economic cause. The Clementine Letters ascribed 
by the Pseudo-Isidorean Decretals to the successor of Peter and hence 
supposedly apostolic, circulated independently in an early sixteenth 
century imprint as supplementary to the New Testament and on a level 
of esteem comparable to certain apocryphal writings also much ap- 
preciated by the Anabaptists. Specifically Clement IV, embodying 
matter derived from the third-century Clementina, including Neo- 
Pythagorean and Stoic ideas of a golden age and the community of 
goods among friends, inadvertently also preserved the pre-Christian 
reading of the community of wives as well as goods. This the Mun- 
sterites in their military exigency took religiously. See R. Friedmann, 
“Clemens,” ME, I (1955), 621 f. which cites the basic work of H. 
von Schubert (1919). The recent literature on sixteenth-century re- 
ligious communism includes: R. Friedmann, ‘**The Communism of the 
Hutterite Brethren,” 4RG, XLVI (1955), 196-209; H. Schonebaum, 
Kommunismus im Reformationszeitalter (1919); G. Sodeur, Der 
Kommunismus in der Kirchengeschichte (1920) ; H. Ritschl, Die Kom- 
mune der Wiedertaufer in Miinster (1923) which only mentions the 
interesting thesis of Schubert; Lydia Muller, Der Kommunismus der 
miahrischen Wiedertaufer, SURG, X1V (1927); Lee Emerson Deets, 
The Hutterites: A Study in Social Cohesion (Gettysburg, 1939); K. 
Hasenberg. translator, “A Notable Hutterite Document Concerning 
True Surrender and Christian Community of Goods,” MOR, XXXI 
(1957), 22 ff. and S. Kot, the already mentioned, “Polish Brethren 


and Communism.” Albert Hyma of the University of Michigan has 


a chapter “Communism in the Sixteenth Century,” Renaissance to 
Reformation (Grand Rapids, 1951), ch. xix. 
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10. Marriage and Divorce 

If in general the Anabaptists represented a kind of ‘*Protestant” 
expression of the millennial monastic impulse, more specifically the 
Anabaptist conception of marriage represented a serious concretiza- 
tion of the nuptial mysticism of the monks. The Anabaptists did not 
believe in the sacrament of marriage, but they did hold that the marital 
covenant was so palpably the showing forth of the relationship of the 
heavenly Bridegroom to the faithful bride that they insisted that an 
unbelieving spouse not only might be, but should be divorced, while 
an unfaithful spouse, until reconciled by the whole church, should be 
avoided bed and board. R. Bainton has seen in what he would call the 
Anabaptist “companionate” or covenantal marriage a distinctly modern 
element supplementing the earlier ‘‘sacramental’ view derived from 
Jews and Catholics, and the ‘romantic’ view. The whole theological 
question of marriage in the Reformation Era needs to be worked out 
comprehensively.’ The only recent work specifically on our subject 
is that of J. Wenger, “Concerning Divorce: A Swiss Brethren tract 
concerning the primacy of loyalty to Christ and the right to divorce 
and remarriage,” MOR, XXI (1947), 114-119. The introduction and 
notes to my translation of Hofmann’s The Ordinance of God, op. cit., 
contain additional material. 


11. Church and State 

From church, communism, and marriage we turn to the relation- 
ship of the conventicles of the Radical Reformation to the magistracy. 
In their separation from the state and for the most part indifference 
to its ministry of justice and the maintenance of the public peace, the 
Radical Reformation seemed to speak with almost one voice, and yet 
here as in their ecclesiology there were important variants, ranging 
from martyrdom-flaunting to holy warfare. J. Lecler has found a large 
place for the Radical Reformation in his comprehensive Histoire de la 
tolérance au siécle de la Réforme, 2 vols. ( Paris, 1955). Erich Meiss- 
ner, drawing upon the legal theory and practice of those who conducted 
the inquisitions and trials against the Anabaptists, wrote a valuable and 
as yet unpublished thesis, “Die Rechtssprechung tber die Wiedertaufer 
und die antitauferische Publizistik,” Frankfurt a/0, 1921 (typed copy 
in the Goshen College Library). A similar thesis, geographically more 
limited but based on sources that have in the meantime become avail- 
able is Horst Schraepler’s Dic rechtliche Behandlung der Taufer in 
der deutschen Schweiz in den Jahren, Stiddeutschland und Hessen, 
1525-1618 (Tiibingen, 1956). Friedrich Rodel in an unpublished dis- 
sertation, “Die anarchischen Tendenzen bei den Wiedertaufern des 
Reformationszeitalters: dargestellt auf Grund ihrer Obrigkeitsan- 
schauung,” Erlangen, 1950, surveys the attitude toward government, 
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beginning with Muntzer, through the Swiss Brethren, to the Dutch 
and concludes that both the revolutionary and the pacifistic Anabap- 
tists were but variants of the same anarchistic impulse inherent in 
their individualism (sic). He takes no account of the strong discipline 
within the conventicles. His thesis palpably reflects current discussion 
in the East Zone between socialists and communists on the Marxist 
thesis of an eventual withering away of the state. Another Erlanger 
thesis under Schoeps is that of Hans J. Hillerbrand, “Die politische 
Ethik des oberdeutschen Taufertums,” 1957. A very important study is 
that of C. Hinrichs, editor of Muntzer’s Politische Schriften (1950) 
on Luther und Miintzer: Ihre Auseinandersetzung iiber Obrigkeit und 
Widerstandsrecht, Arbeiten zur Kirchengeschichte, No. 29 (Berlin, 
1952). There are a number of recent Mennonite studies, beginning 
with J. Horsch, The Principle of Nonresistance as Held by the Men- 
nonite Church (1940) with a selection of documents incorporated into 
the text; N. van der Zijpp, De vroegere Doopsgesinden en de krijgs- 
dienst (1930); H. Bender, “Church and State in Mennonite History,” 
MOR, XIIT (1939), 83-103; “The Anabaptists and Religious Liberty 
in the Sixteenth Century,” MOR, XXIX (1955), 73-100; “The 
Pacificism of the Sixteenth Century Anabaptists,’ MOR, XXX 
(1956), 5-18; R. Kreider, “The Anabaptists and the Civil Authorities 
of Strasbourg 1525-1555,” CH, XXIV (1955), 99-118; and two docu- 
ments: S. Geiser, “Ancient Anabaptist Witness for Nonresistance,”’ 
MOR, XXV (1951), 66-69, and R. Friedmann, ed., “Hans Schmid 
and Wolf Kersner: A Letter to the Authorities of Guglingen, Wurt- 
temberg, Dec. 13, 1535,” MOR, XXX (1956), 289 ff. showing a laud- 
able concern for the welfare of their jailer on the part of two escaped 
Anabaptist prisoners. 


A basic work on religious toleration is that of Johannes Kithn, 
Tolerans und Offenbarung (1923) which reaches through Schwenck- 
feld to the New World in a final chapter on Roger Williams. (The 
book is indirectly a contribution to the typological question discussed 
early in this survey.) Other works in this area may be mentioned: J. 
Mispelblom Beyer, Tolerantic en Fanatisme: Een studte over verdraag- 
saamheid (Arnhem, 1948); Kurt Goldhammer, ‘‘Friedensidee und 
Toleranzgedanke bei Paracelsus und den Spiritualisten, 1: Paracelsus,” 
ARG, XLVI (1955), 20-46; “II. Franck und Weigel,’ ARG, XLVII 
(1956), 180-211; F. Littell, Landgraf Philipp und die Toleranz (Mar- 
burg, 1957) with some reference to the Anabaptists; Waclaw Sobieski, 
‘“Quelques remarques sur l'histoire de la liberté de conscience en Po- 
logne,” La Pologne au VIe Congres international des Sctences histori- 
ques (Oslo, 1928) ; Jean Jacquot, ‘““Acontius and the Progress of Toler- 
ance in England,” BHR, XVI (1954), 192-206. 
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12. Eschatology 


The Anabaptists and the Revolutionary Spiritualists took time 
more seriously than any other groups during the Reformation Era. A 
sense Of urgency pervades the movement. A distinctive Anabaptist 
doctrine of the sleep of the soul was combatted by the Reformers, nota- 
bly by Calvin in his Psychopannychia (1542). On this see H. Quistorp, 
Calvin’s Doctrine of Last Things (London, 1954). We have already 
mentioned the Polish study of L. Szezucki on Socinian eschatology 
(1956-1957). The fourth volume of Ernst Staehelin’s Verkundung 
des Reich Gottes ( Basel, 1957) contains key selections from Muintzer, 
Denck, Grebel, Sattler, Hut, Franck, Schwenckfeld, Hofmann, Roth- 
mann, Joris, Servetus, Curione, Weigel, and Bohme. But there is no 
recent comprehensive account of eschatology in the Radical 
Reformation. 


On the conception of history and church history the best study 
is the Yale doctoral dissertation of Frank J. Wray, which he is now 
revising for publication, “The Anabaptist View of Church History,” 
New Haven, 1952. E. Benz has written, ‘Wenn Christus heute wieder- 
kame: Zur Eschatologie des deutschen Spiritualismus,” ZAG, LI] 
(1934), 495-541; Kuno Raber, Studien sur Geschichtsbibel Sebastian 
Francks, Basler Beitrage zur Geschichtswissenschaft, XLI (1952); 


and Philip Kitner, a Yale dissertation on Franck’s philosophy of 
history. 


The author will be happy to receive addenda™, comments, and also 
announcements of works on the Radical Reformation soon to be pub- 
lished. He concludes with an expression of appreciation to Roland 
Bainton, Cornelius Krahn, Alexander Szent-Ivanyi, and Wiktor Wein- 
traub who have read all or portions of this Survey and/or kindly 
contributed titles. 


. See titles below under Missions. Sources of Information on the Ana- 
baptists in the Netherlands,’’ ASCH, 

. See above at n. 10. Papers, 2nd ser., V (1917), 49-71, is 
still useful with special reference to 

. Although superseded in part by the structure and contents of the 
Krahn’s, Dosker’s survey, ‘‘ Recent Bibliotheca Reformatoria Neerlandica. 





36. Het 


7. I have seen announced but 
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Gentsche Martyrologium (1530- 
1595), Rijksuniversiteit te Gent, Wer- 
ken, No. 96 (Bruges, 1945); Het 
Brugsche Martyrologium (12 October 
1527-7 Augustus 1573) (Brussels, 
1947); Le Martyrologe courtraisien 
(1586-1586) et le Martyrologe brucel- 
lois (1523-1597), with a preface by 
Leon-E. Halkin (Vilvorde, 1950). The 
one for Antwerp with interpretation 
was prepared by Karel Vos, ‘‘De 
Doopsgezinden te Antwerpen in de 
zestiende eeuw,’’ Bulletin de la Com- 
mission Royale pour l’Histoire de Bel- 
gique (henceforth: BCRHB), LXXX- 
IV (1920), 312 ff. 


have not 
Hervorming in de 
Zuidelijke Nederlanden in 16. eeuw 
(Brussels, 1949). Jean Meyerhoffer, 
formerly of Belgium and now of the 
Free Faculty of Theology in Lausanne, 
has in preparation, Histoire du protes- 
tantisme en Belge, Collection Nationale, 
Brussels. See also his synoptic ‘‘Mar- 
tyrs protestant du XVIec __ siécle, 
RBPH, XXX (1952). See also I.-E. 
Halkin, Protestantse Martelaars 
(1953). 


examined his De 


. Paul Frédéricq, Corpus Documentorum 
inquisitionis Neerlandicae, TV (Ghent, 
1900) contains numerous references to 
Sacramentarians beginning in 1517. 


. See above at n. 36. 


. It is of interest that the first ‘‘ Protes- 
tant’’ martyr in Poland was also a 
woman, 


Respectively in D. Parke, Epic of Uni- 
tarianism (Boston, 1957) and in the 
Hartford Theological Institution, Bul- 
letin, 1955, 


. ‘*Nederlandsch Vertalingen van S. F.’s 
Geschriftern,’’ and ‘‘Nicolais Inlass- 
ching over de Franckisten,’’ NAKG, 
n. s., XVITI (1925). 


. Originally called the Pacifie Unitarian 
School for the Ministry and it is thus 
that Wilbur refers in his books to the 
location of unique and rare Unitariana. 


An earlier and still very useful, because 
succinct and lucid, account designed 
for Sunday school use is Our Unitarian 
Heritage (Boston, 1925). 


A complete bibliography of his own 
works, most of them dealing with Uni- 
tarianism, is published in the Harvard 
Divinity School Bulletin (1955/56), 
No. 21, pp. 161-174. 

. This bibliography virtually supersedes 
his ‘‘The Present State of Servetus 
Studies,’’ The Journal of Modern His- 
tory, IV (1932), 72-92. But see his 
‘“Doeumenta Servetiana,’’ ARG, XLV 
(1954), 99-108, 


47. 


. Les idées philosophiques de 


. J. Tazbir has 


. The following items, listed 


Extensively reviewed and evaluated by 
G. Williams, The Unitarian Historical 
Society, Proceedings XI: 2 (1957), 
29-35. 

Bernadin 


Ochin de Sienne, Etudes de philosophie 
mediévale, VII. 


. **B. O. e la Riforma in Italia,’’ Atti 


dell’Accademia di Scienze morali ¢ 
politiche della Societa Reale di Napoli, 
LVII. Another work of Nicolini was 
published at about the same time as 
Bainton’s study, Jl Pensiero di B. O. 
(Naples, 1939); since then: ‘‘Girolamo 
Muzio e B. O.: Storia di una polemica 
cinquecentesca,’’ Biblion, I (1946), 
9-45; ‘‘Annali ochiniani,’’ Atti dell’ 
Accademia Pontaniana, n. s. II, 87- 
100; VI, 1-19; ‘‘Sui rapporti di B. O. 
con le citta di Bologna e di Lueea,’’ 
ibid., 87-97; Il frate osservante Bona- 
ventura, de Centi e il nunzio Fabio 
Mignanelli: Episodo di vita religiosa 
Veneziana del Cinquecento (Naples, 
1957). 


. It was an extraordinary feature of the 


Reformation Era in Poland that the 
Old Believers were originally and le- 
gally included among the dissidentes 
de religione, before the term came to 
mean ‘‘Protestant,’’ i. e., dissidents 
from [the true] religion (Catholicism). 


. An earlier work of his is ‘‘O geneze 


antytrynitaryzmu polskiego,’’ RP, VI 
(1934), 78-90. Numerous other articles 
on Arianism in Poland appear in this 
periodical. 


more recently studied 
the Reformation and the problem of 
the peasants in sixteenth-century Po- 
land (Breslau, 1953). 


. The anti-monastic praise of marriage 


in Erasmus might be a good starting 
point. See Emile van Telle, Hrasme de 
Rotterdam et le septiéme sacrement: 
Etude d’Evangélisme matrimonial au 
AVIe siécle (Geneva, 1954). 


according 
to the main subdivisions of the fore- 
going article, have appeared since its 
completion: JIZZ: John 4H. Yoder, 
‘*The Turning Point in the Zwinglian 
Reformation,’’ MQR, XXXII (1958), 
128-140; Jacques Courvoisier, ‘‘Du 
schisme dans la tradition et dans 1’his- 
toire des Eglises réformées,’’ L’£g- 
lise et les Eglises, Etudes... offerts 
a Dom Lambert Beauduin, II, 283- 
307; IV: Torsten Bergsten, ‘‘Pilgram 
Marbeck und seine Auseinandersetzung 
mit Caspar Schwenckfeld,’’ Kyrkohis- 
torisk Arskrift, 1957, 37-100; VI: 
Eduard Kupsch, ‘‘Der Polnische Uni- 
tarismus,’’ Jahrbiicher fiir Geschichte 
Osteuropas, V (1957), 401-440; Ha- 
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lina Kowalska, ‘‘A Report of 


the 
scientific sessions 


concerning the ide- 
ology and the activity of the Polish 
Brethren,’’ Kwartalnik Historyczny, 
LXI:2 (1954), 360-365; VII: Hans 
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J. Hillerbrand, ‘‘The Anabaptist View 
of the State,’?’ MQR, XXXII (1958), 
83-110; James Leo Garrett, ‘‘The 
Nature of the Church according to 


Radical Reformation,’’ ibid., 111-127. 





SURVEY OF RECENT LITERATURE: AMERICAN CHURCH HISTORY 


Ropert T. Hanoy, Union Theological Seminary 


This survey will seek to summarize 
the main recent trends in the writing 
of American Church History by refer- 
ence to the major published works of 
the last five years. In view of last De- 
cember’s survey by Henry J. Browne 
( “American Catholic History: A 
Progress Report on Research and 
Study,” Church History, XXVI 
(1957), 372-80, this sketch will deal 
with Protestantism. In general, the 
period has been marked more by a 
continuation of the main lines of re- 
search and interpretation that have 
been marked out in the past than by 
new beginnings or fresh discoveries. 
The refinement and correction of the 
inain generalizations, specialization in 
the field of denominational history, 
and the preparation of biographies— 
these have been in the main the chief 
tasks assumed by the writers. 

The only overall treatment to ap- 
pear during the five-year period was 
by Jerald C. Brauer, Protestantism in 
America: A Narrative History (Phila- 
delphia: Westminster Press, 1953). 
Dramatic, introductory, competent, this 
short account put into very readable 
form the main conclusions of recent 
decades of study into American Protes- 
tant history. The book was_ predi- 
cated on the view that the Protestant 
churches of America, despite their di- 
versity, are bound together in a single 
great movement. Two stimulating in- 
terpretations of American Protestant- 
ism were written by Winthrop S. Hud- 
son, The Great Tradition of the Ameri- 
can Churches (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1953), and by Ronald E. 
Osborn, The Spirit of American Chris- 
tianity (New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1958). Hudson’s historical analysis 
focused on the uses and misuses of the 
separation of church and state by the 
churches; Osborn, writing with a 
IXuropean audience in view, was pre- 
senting a picture of contemporary 
Christianity, though with considerable 


use of historical material. An entirely 
different type of treatment, dealing 
seriatim with the major denominational 
traditions was F. E. Mayer’s massive 
The Religious Bodies of America (St. 
Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 
1954), which considered the many de- 
nominations of America from a con- 
servative Lutheran point of view. In 
many ways the most creative overall 
interpretation of American Protestant- 
ism has been suggested by Sidney E. 
Mead in a series of articles, chief 
among which are “American Protes- 
tantism During the Revolutionary 
Epoch,” and “Denominationalism : The 
Shape of Protestantism in America,” 
Church History, XXII (1953), 279- 
97, XXIII (1954), 291-320: and 
“American Protestantism Since the 
Civil War,” Journal of Religion, 
XXXVI (1956), 1-16, 67-89. Mead’s 
approach is happily illustrated in his 
essay, “The Rise of the Evangelical 
Conception of the Ministry in Ameri- 
ca: 1607-1850,” in H. Richard Niebuhr 
and Daniel D. Williams (eds.), The 
Ministry in Historical Perspectives 
(New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1956) ; in this same volume, Robert S. 
Michaelsen contributed the essay for 
the more recent period, “The Protes- 
tant Ministry in America: 1850 to the 
Present.”’ At long last there is a gen- 
eral church history text for Canada: 
H. H. Walsh, The Christian Church 
in Canada (Toronto: Ryerson Press, 
1956), a useful and comprehensive sur- 
vey. 

For the colonial period, the outstand- 
ing contribution has been the second 
volume of Perry Miller’s study of 
Puritan thought, The New England 
Mind: From Colony to Province 
(Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1953). Miller also set Roger 
Williams in his proper theological 
context in his study, Roger Williams: 
His Contribution to the American 
Tradition (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Mer- 
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rill, 1953), while Ola Elizabeth Wins- 
low has prepared an artistic biography 
of Williams, though not at its best on 
the religious side, Master Roger Wil- 
liams: A Biography (New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1957). Edwin Scott Gaus- 
tad has given us a fresh study of 
The Great Awakening in New Eng- 
land (New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1957), paying particular attention to 
the theological outcomes of the revival. 
Alan Simpson’s Puritanism in Old and 
New England (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1956) has reminded 
us of the necessity of seeing Puritanism 
on both sides of the Atlantic together. 
Emil Oberholzer, Jr., has put Puritan 
church discipline under a microscope 
in his Delinquent Saints: Disciplinary 
Action in the Early Congregational 
Churches of Massachusetts (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 
1956). 


For the period from the American 
Revolution through the Civil War, 
there has been particular attention giv- 
en to the relationship between Protes- 
tantism and culture. John R. Bodo’s 
study of The Protestant Clergy and 
Public Issues, 1812-1848 (Princeton : 
Princeton University Press, 1954), 
was restricted to a fairly small group 
of men labelled “theocrats,” but pre- 
sented some important data. Charles 
C. Cole, Jr., in The Social Ideas of 
the Northern Evangelists, 1826-1860 
(New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1954), focused on the revival- 
ism-reform crusade complex of the 
days of Finney, Weld, and the Tap- 
pans, consolidating ground sketched 
out by such men as Gilbert Barnes 
and Whitney Cross. The analysis was 
carried further by Timothy L. Smith, 
Revivalism and Social Reform in Mid- 
Nineteenth-Century America (New 
York: Abingdon Press, 1957). Smith’s 
probing into the literature of the 1850's 
makes clearer the prevalence of revival- 
ism at mid-century and its fruits in 
perfectionism and social concern. Re- 
lated to cultural problems of quite a 
different nature was the camp meet- 
ing, ably treated by Charles A. John- 
son in The Frontier Camp Meeting: 
Religion’s Harvest Time _ (Dallas: 


Southern Methodist University Press, 
1955). Still another interrelation of 
Protestantism with culture was ex- 
plored by Henry Smith Stroupe, The 
Religious Press in the South Atlantic 
States, 1802-1865: An Annotated Bib- 
liography with Historical Introduction 
md Notes (Durham: Duke University 
Press, 1956). This period has been 
much illumined through a series of 
lnographies, among which may be men- 
tioned: Noel L. Kieth, The Story of 
D. S. Burnet: Undeserved Obscurity 
(St. Louis: Bethany Press, 1954); 
D. Ray Lindley, Apostle of Freedom 
| Alexander Campbell | (St. Louis: 
Bethany Press, 1957); Lester G. Me- 
Allister, Thomas Campbell: Man of 
the Book (St. Louis: Bethany Press, 
1954) ; Sydney Greenbie and Marjorie 
Barstow Greenbie, Hoof Beats to 
Heaven: A True Chronicle of the Life 
and Wild Times of Peter Cartwright 
Penobscot, Me.: Traversity Press, 
1955); Arthur W. Brown, Always 
Young for Liberty: A Biography of 
William Ellery Channing (Syracuse: 
Syracuse University Press, 1956) ; 
David P. Edgell, William Ellery Chan- 
ning: An Intellectual Portrait (Bos- 
ton: Beacon Press, 1955); Arthur S. 
Bolster, Jr., James Freeman Clarke: 
Disciple to « {dvancing Truth (Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1954); Bliss Forbush, 
Ehas Hicks, Quaker Liberal (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 
1956); Worth M. Tippy, Frontier 
Bishop: The Life and Times of Robert 
Richard Roberts (New York: Abing- 
don Press, 1958); Robert D. Clark, 
The Life of Matthew Simpson (New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1956); Wil- 
liam Garrett West, Barton Warren 
Stone: Early American Advocate of 
Christian Unity (Nashville: Disciples 
of Christ Historical Society, 1954) ; 
and Thomas R. Millman, The Life of 
the Right Reverend, the Honourable 
Charles James Stewart (London, On- 
tario: Huron College, 1953). 


For the period since the Civil Wart, 
church historical writing has been 
sporadic; no general thesis to give di- 
rection and overall meaning to the 
whole has yet won wide acceptance. 
Will Herberg, in Protestant-Catholic- 
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Jew, An Essay in American Religious 
Sociology (Garden City: Doubleday 
& Co., 1955), has combined historical 
with sociological material in calling 
attention to the importance of the 
“third generation” of immigrant fam- 
ilies in our religious life. Two studies 
of the social gospel between world wars 
were written: Paul A. Carter, in The 
Decline and Revival of the Social Gos- 
pel: Social and Political Liberalism in 
American Protestant Churches, 1920- 
1940 (Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press, 1954), offered a vigorous thesis 
on a somewhat limited range of evi- 
dence; Robert Moats Miller, American 
Protestantism and Social Issues, 1919- 
1939 (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1958), has pro- 
vided a less exciting but very solid dis- 
cussion of the social attitudes of the 
American denominations in many areas 
of concern. Gail Kennedy edited a com- 
pact source study on Evolution and 
Religion: The Conflict Between Sci- 
ence and Theology in Modern Ameri- 
ca (Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1957), 
while Norman F. Furniss studied The 
Fundamentalist Controversy, 1918- 
1931 (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1954). Conflicting trends to- 
ward integration in American Protes- 
tant life were reflected by such dif- 
ferent studies as those by James De- 
Forest Murch, Cooperation Without 
Compromise: A History of the Na- 
tional Association of Evangelicals 
(Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Co., 1956), and by Robert 
T. Handy, We Witness Together: A 
History of Cooperative Home Missions 
(New York: Friendship Press, 1956). 
Biographies helpful in understanding 
the period include those by Ira V. 
grown, Lyman Abbott, Christian Evo- 
lutionist: A Study in Religious Liber- 
alism (Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1953), H. Burnell Pannill, 
The Religious Faith of John Fiske 
(Durham: Duke University Press, 
1957), and William G. McLoughlin, 
Jr., Billy Sunday Was His Real Name 
(Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1955). 


In the area of American Christian 
thought, surprisingly little has ap- 


peared, in view of the theological ren- 
aissance of our time. The only work 
that attempted general interpretation, 
and then on one main theme, was H. 
Shelton Smith’s useful Changing Con- 
ceptions of Original Sin: A Study in 
American Theology Since 1750 (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1955). 
Luther J. Binkley’s The Mercers- 
burg Theology (Lancaster: Franklin 
& Marshall College, 1953) is a basic 
introduction to an important move- 
ment in American theology. The works 
of Perry Miller, previously mentioned, 
could as well have been put into this 
context. Indeed, the work of several 
men whose primary orientation is in 
American literature is of direct help to 
the church historian; for example, 
Charles H. Foster, The Rungless Lad- 
der: Harriet Beecher Stowe and New 
England Puritanism (Durham: Duke 
University Press, 1954), and R. W. B. 
Lewis, The American Adam: Inno- 
cence, Tragedy and Tradition in the 
Nineteenth Century (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1955). Syd- 
ney E. Ahlstrom has contributed an 
important article on “The Scottish 
Philosophy and American Theology,” 
Church History, XXIV (1955), 257- 
72. One very timely new project that 
has been launched during the last 
half-decade is the preparation of a 
definitive edition of all the writings, 
published and unpublished, of Jona- 
than Edwards, under the general 
editorship of Perry Miller. The 
first volume, Freedom of the Will 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1957), splendidly edited and introduc- 
ed by Paul Ramsey, has appeared. 
Previously, Harvey G. Townsend had 
edited The Philosophy of Jonathan 
Edwards from His Private Notebooks 
(Eugene: University of Oregon, 
1955), composed for the most part of 
some selections from the “Miscella- 
nies.”” Books on the interrelationships 
between Christian thought and Amer- 
ican freedom include A. Mervyn Da- 
vies’ Foundations of American Free- 
dom (New York: Abingdon Press, 
1955) and Merrimon Cuninggim’s 
Freedom's Holy Light (New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1955), Leo Pfef- 
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fer’s big study of Church, State, and 
Freedom (Boston: Beacon Press, 
1953) moved chiefly in the legal 
realm, but included an account of the 
rise of the separation of church and 
state, and utilized historical material 
throughout. Three books which throw 
considerable light on theological de- 
velopments are the histories of three 
leading seminaries: George Huntston 
Williams (ed.), The Harvard Divini- 
ty School: Its Place in Harvard Uni- 
versity and in American Culture 
(Boston: Beacon Press, 1954) ; Hen- 
ry Sloane Coffin, A Half Century of 
Union Theological Seminary, 1896- 
1945; An Informal History (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1954); and Roland H. Bainton, Vale 
and the Ministry: A History of Ed- 
ucation for the Christian Ministry at 
Yale from the Founding in 1701 
(New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1957). 

Work in the fields of denominational 
history, often focusing on a particular 
phase or region, has continued to oc- 
cupy the chief attention of a number 
of American church historians; in 
this area too it seems fair to conclude 
that on the whole the consolidation of 
ground previously broken is more in 
evidence than the breaking of fresh 
soil. Work on Baptist history has been 
done by the following: William Wright 
Barnes, History of the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention, 1845-1953 (Nashville: 
3roadman Press, 1954); Norman A. 
Jaxter, History of the Freewill Bap- 
tists: A Study in New England Sep- 
aratism (Rochester: American Baptist 
Historical Society, 1957); Stuart Ivi- 
son and Fred Rosser, Baptists in 
Upper and Lower Canada Before 1820 
(Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press, 1956); Walter Brownlow 
Posey, The Baptist Church in the Low- 
er Mississippi Valley, 1776-1845 (Lex- 
ington: University of Kentucky Press, 
1957); and Robert G. Torbet, The 
Baptist Ministry Then and Now 
(Philadelphia: Judson Press, 1953), 
and Venture of Faith: The Story of 
the American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society and the Woman’s American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society, 1814- 
1954 (Philadelphia: Judson Press, 


1955). F. Mallott’s Studies in Brethren 
History (Elgin, Illinois: Brethren 
Publishing House, 1954) provides in- 
sights into the story of the Church of 
the Brethren. J]. Edward Moseley has 
written on the Disciples of Christ in 
Georgia (St. Louis: Bethany Press, 
1954). On Episcopal Church history, 
Richard J. Hooker has edited fascinat- 
ing eighteenth century documents 
under the title The Carolina Back- 
Country on the Eve of the Revolution, 
Being the Journal and Other Writings 
of Charles Woodmason, Anglican Itin- 
erant (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1953), while 
Clara O. Loveland has given a de- 
tailed analysis of the decade that saw 
the organization of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in The Critical 
Years: The Reconstitution of the An- 
glican Church in the United States of 
America, 1780-1789 (Greenwich: Sea- 
bury Press, 1956). Recent Episcopal 
history was summarized by George E. 
Demille, The Episcopal Church Since 
1900: A Brief History (New York: 
Morehouse-Gorham, 1955). Two mas- 
sive regional histories were prepared 
by Nelson R. Burr, The Anglican 
Church in New Jersey (Philadelphia: 
Church Historical Society, 1954), and 
by Albert Sidney Thomas, Historical 
Account of the Episcopal Church in 
South Carolina, 1820-1957 (Columbia : 
R. L. Bryan Co., 1957). Several 
strands of Lutheran history were ex- 
plored by Walter O. Forster, Zion 
on the Mississippi: The Settlement of 
the Saxon Lutherans in Missouri, 
1839-1841 (St. Louis: Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 1953), and by J. C. K. 
Preus (ed.), Norsemen Found a 
Church: An Old Heritage in a New 
Land (Minneapolis: Augsburg Pub- 
lishing House, 1953), while Abdel 
Ross Wentz rather neatly pulled to- 
gether the overall story of American 
Lutheranism in A Basic History of 
Lutheranism in America (Philadel- 
phia: Muhlenberg Press, 1955). Three 
works in quite different areas of Meth- 
odist history contribute to our knowl- 
edge of that communion: William 
Warren Sweet has added Virginia 
Methodism: A History (Richmond: 
Whittet and Shepperson, 1955) to his 
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long list of books on American church 
history; John Leland Peters has given 
careful theological and historical at- 
tention to Christian Perfection and 
American Methodism (New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1956); while Wade 
Crawford Barclay has completed the 
third volume of his massive History 
of Methodist Missions, 111, Widening 
Horizons, 1845-1895 (New York: 
Board of Missions and Church Ex- 
tension of the Methodist Church, 
1957). Besides these are several new 
histories of Annual Conferences as es- 
says in local history. Gaius J. Slosser 
has edited a symposium dealing with 
several of the Presbyterian strands in 
this nation, 7hey Seek a Country: The 
American Presbyterians, Some As- 
pects (New York: Macmillan Co., 
1955). Lefferts A. Loetscher has con- 
centrated on the theological history of 
the reunited Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America in The 
Broadening Church: A Study of Theo- 
logical Issues in the Presbyterian 
Church Since 1869 (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1954). <A useful source book, The 
Presbyterian Enterprise: Sources of 
American Presbyterian History 
(Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
1956), was edited by Maurice W. 
Armstrong, Lefferts A. Loetscher, and 
Charles A. Anderson. Unitarian sourc- 
es have been edited by David B. Parke, 
The Epic of Unitarianism: Original 
Writings from the History of Liberal 
Religion (Boston: Starr King Press, 
1957). A fresh study of The Begin- 
nings of Unitarianism in America 
(Boston: Starr King Press, 1955), by 
Conrad Wright, devoted major at- 
tention to the theological issues. Ar- 
nold Crompton discussed Unitarianism 
on the Pacific Coast: The First Sixty 
Years (Boston: Beacon Press, 1957). 
Much of the current writing on Ameri- 
ca’s smaller households of faith does 
not deal at any length with historical 
backgrounds; some of the books that 
lo make historical contributions are 
those by Theodore Andrews, The Pol- 
ish National Catholic Church in Ameri- 
ca and Poland (London: S.P.C.K., 
1953); by Edward Deming Andrews, 


The People Called Shakers: A Search 
for the Perfect Society (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1953); by 
E. K. Francis, Jn Search of Utopia: 
The Mennonites in Manitoba (Glencoe, 
Illinois: Free Press, 1955); and by 
Herbert Andrew Wisbey, Soldiers 
Without Swords: A History of the 
Salvation Army in the United States 
(New York: Macmillan Co., 1956). 
On the Mormons, Thomas F. O’Dea 
has combined historical with sociologi- 
cal analysis in The Mormons (Chica- 
go: University of Chicago Press, 
1957); Ray B. West has authored a 
narrative account, Kingdom of the 
Saints: The Story of Brigham Young 
and the Mormons (New York: Vik- 
ing Press, 1957); Austin and Alta 
Fife prepared an interesting study of 
Saints of Sage and Saddle: Folklore 
Among the Mormons (Bloomington : 
Indiana University Press, 1956) ; Wil- 
liam Mulder has contributed Home- 
ward to Zion: The Mormon Immigra- 
tion from Scandinavia (Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1957) ; 
Mulder and A. Russell Mortensen 
jointly edited Among the Mormons: 
Historic Accounts by Contemporary 
Observers (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1958). 

On the Negro and American Protes- 
tantism, there are three recent histori- 
cal studies: Leonard L. Haynes, The 
Negro Community Within American 
Protestantism, 1619-1844 (Boston: 
Christopher Publishing House, 1953) ; 
J. Beverly F. Shaw, The Negro in the 
History of Methodism (Nashville: 
Parthenon Press, 1954), and W. D. 
Weatherford, American Churches and 
the Negro: An Historical Study from 
Early Slave Days to the Present (Bos- 
ton: Christopher Publishing House, 
1957). A compact history of American 
church music, with attention focused 
on the recent period, was written by 
Leonard W. Ellinwood, The History 
of American Church Music (New 
York: Morehouse-Gorham, 1953). 
George A. FE. Salstrand, The Story of 
Stewardship in the United States of 
America (Grand Rapids: Baker Book 
House, 1956), has sketchily introduced 
the theme of stewardship in American 
church history. 
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“Samuel Hopkins (1721-1803), 

New England Calvinist.” By Dick 

L. Van Halsema (Grand Rapids, 

Mich.). Union Theological Semi- 

nary, 1956. Director: Robert T. 

Handy. 

The study of New England the- 
ology has engaged many an able schol- 
ar, but for over one hundred years 
little or no attention has been paid to 
Samuel Hopkins, friend and disciple 
of Jonathan Edwards. Edwards A. 
Park published a memoir in 1854 
which described Hopkins’ “life and 
character,” a sketch prepared by Park 
as introduction to a three-volume edi- 
tion of Hopkins’ works. Since that 
time, no major work has been done 
on Hopkins. 

Samuel Hopkins was born in 1721 
at Waterbury, Connecticut, and grad- 
uated from Yale College in 1741. He 
had been stirred religiously during the 
Great Awakening and resolved to 
tudy with Jonathan Edwards in 

thampton after the latter gave an 

wressive sermon at Yale. Joseph 
my became his intimate friend, in 

as much as Bellamy also had studied 
under Edwards. Through Bellamy 
and Hopkins chiefly, Edwardean the- 
ology spread into New England. Hop- 
kins was the first editor of Edwards’ 
works after the latter’s death in 1758. 

Hopkins served as pastor at Great 
Barrington, Massachusetts, and at 
Newport, Rhode Island, for a total of 
sixty years. As a preacher, he seems to 
have been less than inspiring. But as a 
writer, Hopkins earned the distinction 
of producing the first systematic trea- 
tise of New England theology. He 
issued numerous pamphlets which help- 
ed fan the flames of theological con- 
troversy before the Revolutionary 
War, and after the War he devoted 
himself to the cause of Negro freedom 
and to the arousing of missionary ef- 
fort. Besides Edwards and Bellamy, 
Hopkins numbered Stephen West, Ed- 
wards the younger, and Ezra Stiles 
among his close friends. 

If Hopkins is known at all today, it 
is because the term “Hopkinsianism” 


passed into the nineteenth century 
American theological vocabulary and 
because “Hopkinsian” views occasion- 
ed much debate in New England 
churches during the first decades of 
that century. The present thesis at- 
tempts to show that the term ‘“Hop- 
kinsian” meant different things to dif- 
ferent people, and that subsequently a 
confused understanding of Hopkins’ 
own views prevailed for the last one 
hundred years. 

The key doctrine in “Hopkinsian” 
debates was that of the atonement. 
Puritan Calvinism taught that the 
Scriptural view was of a limited atone- 
ment, and “Hopkinsianism” became 
known as synonymous to a view of 
general atonement. It is understand- 
able, therefore, that Hopkins’ last bi- 
ographer—Edwards A. Park—and the 
latter’s student—Frank H. Foster— 
both ascribed a view of general atone- 
ment to Hopkins himself. The present 
thesis attempts to show, however, that 
it was Joseph Bellamy who championed 
this departure from Puritan theology 
(cf. Bellamy’s True Religion Delineat- 
ed, 1750, in which he explicitly opposes 
the teaching of limited atonement and 
its counterpart, the teaching of elec- 
tion). Followers of Edwards in post- 
Revolution New England Congrega- 
tionalism were described loosely as 
“Hopkinsians,” and after Hopkins’ 
death the leaders were adherents of 
Bellamy’s views on the atonement 
(these next-generation leaders included 
Jonathan Edwards the younger and 
Timothy Dwight). 


Hopkins’ rigorous insistence upon 
logical thinking led to a rationalism 
which appears at times to make of his 
theology an abstract propositional ex- 
ercise. Yet he was a practical person, 
too. Hopkins probably was the first 
leader in New England and the first 
clergyman in America to wage a pro- 
longed campaign for Negro evangeliza- 
tion and emancipation. His zeal for 
Christian missions was a key factor in 
the rise of American missions activity 
both on the frontier and in foreign 
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lands. His oft-repeated phrase “‘disin- 
terested benevolence” became — the 
watchword in the United States for a 
generation of missionary advance. 
Samuel Hopkins’ importance is 
greater than most works on American 
church history indicate. His rela- 
tionship to Edwards and his promi- 
nence as the leading New England 
theologian for a generation, his con- 
cern for Negro freedom and for an 
aroused missionary effort, combine to 
make a new appreciation of his strate- 
gic place in American church history 
both proper and overdue. 
“Baptism of Blood: A Study of 
Christian Contributions to the In- 
terpretation of the Civil War in 
American History.” By William A. 
Clebsch (Episcopal Theological 
Seminary of the Southwest, Austin 
5, Texas). Union Theological Semi- 
nary, 1957. Director: Robert T. 
Handy. 


The attempt to determine the or- 
igin, significance and meaning of the 


i 
Civil War of the United States of 
America has constituted one of the 
major endeavors of commentators 
upon American history during the 
near-century since that War began. 
This dissertation has investigated, dis- 
tinguished and described the contri- 
butions to that endeavor by a number 
of American Christian thinkers of the 
first generation, that is to say of the 
years 1860 to 1900. The interpretations 
of these Christian writers have been 
classified as to the degree to which they 
represented an application of norma- 
tive Christian principles for the inter- 
pretation of history to the normative 
concerns of Civil War interpretation. 
Thus the investigation has been so 
conducted and its findings so narrated 
as to engage these interpretations of 
the Civil War in the neoteric conver- 
sation about the Christian understand- 
ing, interpretation and writing of his- 
tory. 

The material themes of Civil War 
interpretation as established enduring- 
ly by the first generation of secular in- 
terpreters were three: (1) the culpa- 
bility of one section or segment of the 


American people for the occurrence of 
the War, (2) the significance of Negro 
slavery as the hinge upon which turned 
the meaning of the conflict, and (3) 
the relation of the War to the status of 
the United States as a nation and 
Americans as an historic people pos- 
sessed of a true nationality. The mode 
of their interpretation gave sharp em- 
phasis to the determination of those at- 
titudes and events which caused the 
War to occur. 

Accepting morality, slavery and na- 
tionality as the material themes and 
etiology as the formal theme of Civil 
War interpretation, the thought of 
Horace Bushnell, Philip Schaff and 
Stephen Elliott (first Episcopal bishop 
of Georgia) was investigated. With re- 
markable agreement among them they 
adumbrated an interpretation of the 
War which met the questions posed by 
secular interpreters and answered those 
questions in terms of Christian prin- 
ciples for the understanding of his- 
tory. Responsibility for the War was 
seen by them to fall upon all Americans 
as a whole people rather than upon one 
section or segment. Slavery was seen as 
subordinate to the issue of national 
unity. The American nationality was 
seen as having been decisively initiated 
by the War, in the same sense that 
Christians claim baptism as initiative 
of individuality. 

By comparing the interpretations of 
Bushnell, Schaff and Elliott with 
those of a number of other Christian 
spokesmen it was determined that these 
three writers may be regarded as nor- 
mative first-generation Christian in- 
terpreters of the Civil War. Those 
Christian writers who generally took 
the position of secular interpreters 
while on one or more crucial matters 
striking distinctively Christian posi- 
tions may be regarded as median Chris- 
tian interpreters. 

The interpretation of the War by 
Abraham Lincoln was under the pro- 
found influence of certain normatively 
Christian themes of Civil War inter- 
pretation and therefore was surveyed 
as exemplifying the wider ramifica- 
tion of Christian contributions to the 
American understanding of the War. 
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The Scrolls and the New Testament. 

Edited by KrisTER STENDAHL. New 

York: Harper & Brothers, 1957. ix, 

308 pp. $4.00. 

One may wonder what a review of a 
book with a title like this is doing in 
the severely ecclesiastical pages of 
Church History, but it is becoming in- 
creasingly evident that the study of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls is destined to have 
important consequences not just for 
the Jewish background of the New 
Testament but also for the historical 
interpretation of the New Testament 
writings themselves and therefore for 
the study of early church history. 
Church history begins in the first cen- 
tury, not the second, and unless the 
beginning is properly understood it 
may well prove impossible to interpret 
later developments. Nevertheless, in 
this review we shall confine our atten- 
tion to the essays which seem to deal 
most directly with the church as such 
rather than with the New Testament. 
These seem to be Cullmann’s on “the 
significance of the Qumran texts for 
research into the beginnings of Chris- 
tianity,” Johnson’s on “the Dead Sea 
Manual of Discipline and the Jerusa- 
lem Church of Acts,” Bo Reicke’s on 
“the constitution of the primitive 
church in the light of Jewish docu- 
ments,” and Fitzmyer’s on “the Oum- 
ran scrolls, the Ebionites, and their 
literature.” 

Cullmann insists on the resemblances 
(along with crucial differences) be- 
tween the sect and early Christianity in 
relation to both life and thought, and 
he suggests that the bridge between 
them was provided by the “Hellenists” 
of the book of Acts: he relates this 
group to the Essenes and to the gospel 
of John, and explains their name as an 
attempt to describe “those who did not 
belong to official Judaism,” those 
whose thought was regarded as syncre- 
tistic in origin. The thesis is highly in- 
teresting but of course cannot be fully 
demonstrated. 

Johnson presents a_ well-balanced 
treatment of the striking similarities 
between the Dead Sea community and 
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the Jerusalem church (with its “two 
divergent developments’ symbolized 
by James and Stephen). He concludes 
by claiming that Paul and Stephen rep- 
resent “the logical development of the 
work of Jesus.”’ The organization of the 
Jerusalem church he finds largely bas- 
ed on the Essene model. 

Reicke analyzes the government of 
the early church along the lines drawn 
by O. Linton, who suggested that it 
did not correspond to Greek or modern 
classifications ; instead, it had “‘orien- 
tal” prototypes for its “nonegalitarian 
legislative assembly.” Such prototypes 
are now to be found in the scrolls, in 
which, as in the early church, there was 
a development toward the concentra- 
tion of authority in a single official. 
“Monarchic, oligarchic, and democrat- 
ic tendencies exist side by side without 
open contention. In spite of the drasti- 
cally unequal importance of the mem- 
bers, the community forms an organic 
unity.” Reicke intimates, but does not 
develop, the notion that this situation 
can help solve modern difficulties. 

Fitzmeyer analyzes the relation of 
the Ebionites (first trying to discover 
what we really know about them, and 
rightly relying more strongly on the 
church fathers than on modern discus- 
sions of their writings) to the Dead 
Sea group or groups; he concludes that 
they cannot be identified, and he ques- 
tions Cullmann’s hypothesis that “the 
remnant of the Essenes from the Dead 
Sea was absorbed into Jewish Chris- 
tianity.”” He prefers to say simply that 
the Essenes strongly influenced the 
Ebionites, and he denies that either 
group was gnostic. I should agree with 
him, and with his statement that “‘it 1s 
quite conceivable that many of the ideas 
of the Qumran writings would easily 
lend themselves to gnostic adaptation” 
(not just among the Ebionites, either ). 

Stendahl and his contributors are to 
be congratulated on making available 
a collection of some of the most sig- 
nificant writing about the scrolls and 
early Christianity. It should be clear 
that the scrolls have much to contribute 
to church history as well as to other 
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branches of study. 
Ropert M. GRANT 
University of Chicago. 

Tertullian, The Treatise Against 

Hermogenes. Translated and anno- 

tated by J. H. Waszinx. (Ancient 

Christian Writers). Westminster, 

Maryland: Newman Press, 1956. 

178 pp. $3.25. 

We have come to expect nothing less 
than the finest scholarship in the An- 
cient Christian Writers series, and the 
present volume easily justifies that op- 
timistic prejudice. Those who are fa- 
miliar with the erudition of J. H. Was- 
zink who translated and annotated 
this treatise will not be surprised. The 
Dutch scholar’s reputation rests chiefly 
upon his masterful commentary on 
Tertullian’s On the Soul; the present 
treatment of The Treatise against Her- 
mogenes employs a similar method, 
though the commentary is slightly re- 
stricted and the full Latin text has 
been omitted. 

Waszink is a leader of those patristic 
scholars who conceive their primary 
task at present as placing the fathers in 
their exact historical setting in the 
hellenistic world, illuminating their 
thought by exhibiting the issues as they 
saw, understood and met them. The 
controversy with Hermogenes plunges 
us into the debate raging during the 
second century over creation and the 
problem of evil. Waszink shows that 
Hermogenes’ doctrine of the eternity 
of matter is much the same as that of 
Plutarch, Atticus and Albinus, a view 
shared in part by Justin Martyr. Ter- 
tullian, following Theophilus of An- 
tioch, challenges this axiom and de- 
fends the exegesis of Genesis from the 
standpoint of creatio ex nihilo and the 
omnipotence of God. In his extraor- 
dinary notes, Waszink not only sets the 
arguments in their context, but pene- 
trates Tertullian’s thought, elucidating 
in particular his arguments through a 
reconstruction of the syllogistic reason- 
ing on which they are based. 

The translation seems to be excel- 
lent. The translator frequently chal- 
lenges and corrects the Holmes trans- 
lation (Ante-Nicene Fathers), and 


comments with authority on many is- 
sues of textual reconstruction. 

The author notes that his whole aim 
as a Classical philologist is to explicate 
the text, that the task of theological in- 
terpretation still remains to be done. 
Any interpreter will necessarily have to 
begin with Waszink’s foundation. 

Although Latin is frequently used in 
the notes, the full text has been pub- 
lished separately as Stromata 5 (Ut- 
recht-Antwerp 1956). 

RICHARD BAEPLER 
Valparaiso University 

The Philosophy of Clement of AlI- 

exandria. By E. F. Osporn. New 

York: Cambridge University Press, 

1957. xi, 206 pp. $5.50. 

Mr. Osborn begins his study of 
Clement with a description of his writ- 
ings and a comparison of his method 
with the techniques of Virginia Woolf, 
James Joyce, T. S. Eliot, and modern 
‘“‘meta-philosophers.” Clement’s “re- 
fusal to choose and to use one system 
of thought to the exclusion of others 
may be an indication of inferior or of 
superior intelligence” (p. 9); Osborn 
chooses the latter option, and then 
proceeds to a systematic analysis of 
Clement’s thought about God, good- 
ness, and truth. In the Middle Platon- 
ism prominent in Clement’s time, the 
structure of philosophy was “determin- 
ed by the antithesis between the one 
and the one-many combined with the 
antithesis of the transcendent and im- 
manent divinity” (p. 24). Clement re- 
flects this structure, but both antitheses 
break down because “the paradox .. . 
was resolved for him in the Christian 
gospel” (p. 177). 

It therefore becomes a question 
whether we should really speak of 
the “philosophy” of Clement. Would 
not “philosophical theology” be a more 
accurate term’? This question is es- 
pecially important because in dealing 
with each main theme Osborn insists 
that Clement’s starting point lies in 
Christian tradition or experience. 

As a description and a defence of 
this philosophical theology, Osborn’s 
work (published in C. H. Dodd’s Texts 
and Studies, Second Series) is highly 
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competent. More historically-minded 
students might wish for further dis- 
cussion of Clement’s use of his sources 
(especially in regard to “the gnostic 
tradition,” p. 172). I miss any refer- 
ence to the Stoic Musonius Rufus, 
whose writings Clement used exten- 
sively. But no reader concerned with 
Christian philosophical theology can 
fail to profit from this book. 

ROBERT M. GRANT 

‘niversity of Chicago 

The Holy Fire, the Story of the 

Fathers of the Eastern Church. By 

Rogert Payne. New York: Harp- 

er and Brothers, 1957. xxii, 313 pp. 

$5.00. 

“The blood leaps, the eves glitter, 
the pulse throbs’ writes Robert 
Payne of St. Ignatius’ Epistle to the 
Romans (p. 16). This is the spirit 
in which he takes up the story of the 
Fathers of the Eastern Church, and 
the phrase will indicate both the mer- 
its and the limitations of his work. It 
is a great thing to bring to exciting 
life ten of the divines who are usually 
left to slumber peacefully in the 
ponderous volumes of Ante-Nicene 
and Post-Nicene Fathers, or even in 
the more attractive modern editions. 
Clement, Origen, Athanasius, the Cap- 
padocians, Chrysostom, “Dionysius,” 
John Damascene, and Gregory Pala- 
mas go before us in an exciting pro- 
cession. The book should succeed in 
making the Fathers of interest to the 
general reader, and more vitally alive 
for theological students. 

Yet the reader should be warned 
that the commendable effort to bright- 
en up the Fathers leads to some 
superficiality in treatment and occa- 
sional carelessness in detail. It was 
not of course “Egyptian presbyters” 
who consecrated Maximus the Cynic 
(p.186), nor was it because “an Arch- 
bishop or Pope can only be ordained 
by another Archbishop or Pope” (p. 
215) that Theophilus of Alexandria 
was, most unwisely as it turned out, 
brought in to consecrate John Chrys- 
ostom. Experts will recognize that 
the icon of Gregory Palamas does not 
show him in sakkos but in a polystav- 


rion, the older Greek episcopal vest- 
ment. The author indicates that he 
has not gone into details of theology, 
which is after all a defect in dealing 
with men who were significantly if 
not exclusively theologians. But while 
properly excused in such a book as 
this from “the remoter details of the 
Arian controversy,” he should not 
have made conspicuous mistakes in 
what he does say—the Arians did not 
hold that “there was a time when the 
Son was not,” but that the Son came 
into being with the world of time— 
still less that “He had no existence 
before He was born in Bethlehem’”— 
and the Arians proper did not admit 
that he was of “like substance”; the 
famous difference of an iota arises 
from a semi-Arian compromise (pp. 
73-5). I should add that this is an 
extreme case, and is balanced, indeed 
corrected, by the translation of ex- 
tracts from the Thalia (pp. 82-3) 
which succeeds better than most ef- 
forts to show how the catchwords of 
Arian theology could be sung in the 
streets (pp. 82-3). The Fathers are 
allowed to speak for themselves in 
well-chosen extracts, somewhat slant- 
ed towards the human-interest side 
(and many slightly adapted from the 
standard translations cited in the Bib- 
liography, with an improvement in 
vigor if not always in precision — but 
the reader is not misled in anything 
significant, and the scholar will check 
his references anyway ). 

If there is less of theology than 
our formal Church History usually 
presents, there is more of mysticism, 
and this is all to the good. Most of 
the Fathers were lovers of the divine 
vision as well as clear thinkers and 
vigorous actors on the stage of public 
life. It is good to have the work of 
“Dionysius” and the mysticism of 
other Fathers given considerable at- 
tention rather than being ignored or 
treated as another and separate story. 
We cannot help being post-scholastic 
if not scholastic, and tend constantly 
to distinguish and divide, forgetting 
perhaps that the really great scholas- 
tics were mystics too. Payne rightly 
carries on his series to the fourteenth- 
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century Gregory Palamas, who may be 
considered the last of the Fathers or 
(as I should prefer) the first of mod- 
ern Orthodox divines. In him, whether 
the precise formulation of the doc- 
trine of divine energies was wise of 
not, the Eastern Orthodox Church re- 
pudiated textbook Thomism and re- 
mained loyal to its conviction that 
there is no sharp division between the 
intellectual pursuit of divine truth and 
the pure vision of the uncreated light. 
Epwarp RocHIeE Harpy 
Berkeley Divinity School, 
New Haven, Conn. 


The Political and Social Doctrines 
of the Unity of Czech Brethren in 
the Fifteenth and Early Sixteenth 
Centuries. By Peter Brock. The 

Hague: Mouton & Co., 1957. 302 

pp- {24. 

In this interesting study of the early 
development of the Unity of Brethren 
the author seeks to show how and 
why that organization began its ex- 
istence (just five centuries ago) with 
one set of doctrines and then, a 
generation or so later, rejected its 
origins and adopted a new relation- 
ship to the social order. The book 
rightly begins by examining the socio- 
political thought of the Hussite lay- 
man Peter Chel¢icky, a sectarian of 
Waldensian views; this chapter con- 
stitutes the most detailed treatment of 
Chelcicky in English. The founders 
of the Unity took over Chel¢icky’s 
ideas: the social order as such was re- 
garded as non-Christian because bas- 
ed on force and composed of evil 
people as well as Christians; the lat- 
ter could never be more than a small 
group, pursuing the evangelical coun- 
sels of perfection in all their strictness ; 
such true Christians could not hold 
civil magistracies, swear oaths (of of- 
fice, ete.), or serve under arms. But 
there soon arose a contrary current 
within the Unity, supporting a more 
comfortable attitude towards society, 
and by the end of the century the fol- 
lowers of the “Old Brethren” had be- 
come a minority party, which left the 
main body and, after another genera- 


tion of diminishing strength, faded 
away. All of these developments are 
traced out in detail on the basis of a 
rich tractate and documentary litera- 
ture that, because of its Czech lan- 
guage, has previously been _ little 
known to Western scholars. Although 
Mr. Brock works very close to the 
sources, his book offers not a mere 
catena of quotations but a smoothly 
organized story; the extremely in- 
teresting struggle of the Brethren 
with their consciences and each other 
is presented with much of its original 
liveliness, but without any sacrifice of 
critical scholarship. It is a scholarly 
method that seems simple but in fact 
requires much art. 

The great value of this material 
will be apparent to all students of 
Western European religious history, 
important parts of which may now be 
adequately understood for the first 
time by those not reading Czech. But 
Mr. Brock does not merely describe 
what happened, he seeks to explain it. 
His book originated as an Cxford 
doctoral thesis and it quite rightly has 
a thesis: the early strict doctrines cor- 
responded to the “outlook of the down- 
trodden peasant,” who was naturally 
alienated from the established order 
and, by the 1450's, had been disil- 
lusioned by the collapse of earlier Hus- 
site hopes for a better society; but 
then propertied, educated, and urban 
elements joined the Unity and sup- 
ported those thinkers who sought to 
develop a more supple attitude to the 
world. Thus the doctrinal schism was 
the expression of a social split. This 
thesis is argued with consistency, 
vigor, and some skill; those whose 
idea of scholarship is something more 
than merely playing it safe will ap- 
preciate what Mr. Brock has tried to 
do. But they may not agree that he 
has succeeded. His feeling for purely 
religious values seems less profound 
than his grasp of social correlations ; 
his concept of “the social” seems nar- 
rower than, say, Troeltsch’s; and the 
effort to hypostatize political and so- 
cial doctrines where there existed on- 
ly political and social aspects of re- 
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ligious doctrines sometimes produces 
a picture that is much too clear. A 
related weakness lies in the author's 
inattention to the medieval religious 
tradition and his inadequate mastery 
of earlier Hussite thought: again and 
again the reader looks fo. shrewd 
identifications and telling comparisons, 
but they are almost never forthcoming. 
Still, these defects, if such they be, are 
perhaps inescapable features of the 
thesis genre, and in any case they are 
defects, not errors. We would, in 
other words, have liked to be given 
more, but what we have is accurate, 
solid, and enormously valuable. 

Howarp KAMINSKY 
University of Washington 





Light and Enlightenment, A Study 
of the Cambridge Platonists and the 
Dutch Arminians. By Rosacie L. 
Co.ie. New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1957. xiii, 162 pp. 
$3.75. 


In the study of history it is often 
both more important and more ex- 
citing to trace the development of 
thought than it is to indicate the pat- 
tern of events. It is relatively simple 
to expound what various writers 
taught; it is much more difficult to 
trace the influences which modified 
their outlook. The lines of relationship 
are not always clear; indeed, they are 
sometimes extremely elusive, and it is 
dangerously easy to isolate authors in 
particular countries from those who 
affected them from abroad. 

For this reason alone a cordial wel- 
come should be extended to Miss 
Colie’s study of the interrelations be- 
tween the Cambridge Platonists and 
the Dutch Arminians. It is important 
to see seventeenth century English 
writers in their true context. They 
were a part of the European world, 
and yet they stood slightly aloof from 
it. Thought was both provincial and 
cosmopolitan. Anything that helps us 
to assess correctly these two strains of 
influence is of great value. Miss Colie 
shows clearly how the Calvinist-Ar- 
minian controversies in Holland had 
their repercussions in England, and 


she makes accessible material about 
Dutch developments not easily avail 
able elsewhere. She shows the Cam- 
bridge Platonists as the fine flower- 
ing on English soil of liberal trends 
which had been gaining strength on 
both sides of the Channel. In brief 
compass she indicates the general posi- 
tion adopted by the chief members of 
the Cambridge school, and reminds us 
of the influence which they wielded. 
To indicate the affiliations of their 
thought, Miss Colie outlines the teach- 
ings of the contemporary leaders of 
Dutch Arminianism. This comparison 
is useful; the points of similarity are 
many, and it is not surprising that the 
two groups entered into correspond- 
ence with each other. A common out- 
look on many matters and a mutual 
sympathy one with the other—these 
are easily established and usefully ex- 
pounded. It is not so simple to deter- 
mine to what extent either school in- 
fluenced the other. Miss Colie’s exposi- 
tion is careful and thorough; the fact 
of contact is clearly established and is 
illustrated in detail. Perhaps this is 
all that can readily be achieved. The 
reader may sometimes feel that Miss 
Colie gives a disproportionate amount 
of time and attention to a corres- 
pondence which does not greatly il- 
luminate the essential positions of ei- 
ther of the participating parties, yet 
hampers a fuller exposition of essen- 
tial points. Fortunately, the contacts 
involved both More and Cudworth, 
but her choice of method results in an 
almost complete neglect of such in- 
triguing and attractive figures as 
Whichcote and John Smith. 

In addition to a basically similar 
emphasis, the two schools were unit- 
ed by their opposition to certain major 
trends in contemporary thought. They 
became increasingly suspicious of Car- 
tesianism. They were vehemently op- 
posed to Hobbes and all that he rep- 
resented. They saw in Spinoza a 
dangerous threat to religious thought 
in general and to the Christian faith in 
particular. In many respects the most 
valuable parts of the book are the ex- 
position of the way in which these con- 
troversies unfolded. 
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The production of the book is itself 
a happy example of continuing An- 
glo-Dutch co-operation : it is publish- 
ed by the Cambridge University Press, 
but it was printed in Holland. 

GERALD R. CRaGG 
Erskine and American United Church 
M ontreal 

French Protestantism and the 

French Revolution: A Study in 

Church and State, Thought and Re- 

ligion, 1685-1815, By BurpetTe C. 

PoLAND. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 

versity Press, 1957. x, 315 pp. 

$5.00. 

The outgrowth of a doctoral dis- 
sertation in history at Princeton, this 
treatise is devoted primarily to the re- 
ligious and political aspects of the Re- 
formed Church in France during the 
period 1685-1815, with lesser attention 
given to economic, social, and cultural 
aspects. The author is particularly in- 
terested to explain how the French 
Revolution aided the Protestants, and 
how despite these benefits a very 
large number of pastors repudiated 
their ministry and for a period the Re- 
formed Church went to pieces. He 
points out that it played a more ig- 
noble role in this respect than did the 
Catholic Church. Later, under the Di- 
rectory, the Consulate, and more no- 
tably the Empire, it got back on its 
feet to a certain degree, thanks to the 
official recognition and economic aid 
of Napoleon, but its spirit was more 
that of a patriotic society than a Chris- 
tian Church. 

The fault is attributed to the avidity 
with which the Reformed pastors 
swallowed the propaganda of the En- 
lightenment. Proud of the attention 
given them by the philosophes who 
pled their cause, they did not discern 
that the latter actually cared little for 
them and that their doctrines were in- 
consistent with Christianity. The au- 
thor analyses certain sermons of three 
or four leading pastors of the day and 
concludes that they were lacking in 
Christian doctrine. “Calvin,” he says 
(p. 279), was almost a forgotten 
man.’ The author appears to hold the 
view that had the pastors held firmly 


to Calvinistic doctrines they would 
not have deserted their ministry nor 
have closed their churches during the 
Revolution. As it was, they deserted 
because their religion was shallow. 
Was it? Perhaps so. How is religion 
to be judged? 

To give the background for the role 
of the Reformed Church during the 
Revolution, the author sets forth an 
interesting account of the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, of the flight 
of the pastors and the wholesale “con- 
version” of their flocks (as the latter 
gave lip-service to Catholicism), of the 
work of Antoine Court and others in 
organizing the Assemblies of the Des- 
ert, and of the seminary at Lausanne. 
He calls “insignificant” the eighteenth- 
century Protestant emigrations (p. 64, 
n. 100), and says that by 1757 the 
government ceased to persecute them. 
Since Louis XIV’s death, their per- 
secutions had never been very severe 
due to the fact that the government 
relied on local authorities, who either 
were favorable toward their Protes- 
tant neighbors or were at odds with 
royal authority (p. ‘62). 

The work rests upon a prodigious 
amount of research in the printed 
sources, and the author has taken a 
commendable nonbiased viewpoint. 
This reviewer finds only some small 
faults. The writer fails to explain 
what made French Protestantism 
“tick.” Church pride and opposition 
to Catholicism alone were insufficient. 
Occasionally the author makes some 
sweeping and inconsistent statements. 
Moreover he has not given the Prot- 
estantism of the Southwest and of 
Normandy the same attention as he 
has that of the Midi. Nevertheless, 
this is an excellent work, and for those 
who read only English it fills a great 
void. 

SHELBY T. McCioy 
University of Kentucky 





Freedom of the Will. By JONATHAN 
Epwarps. Edited by Paul Ramsey. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1957. xii, 494 pp. $6.50 (Works of 
Jonathan Edwards, Vol. I) 

This is the first volume of a new 
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publication of Edwards’ works. Stu- 
dents of Edwards have reason to re- 
joice in the excellent format and fine 
index as well as in the stimulating in- 
troduction by Professor Ramsey. Pro- 
fessor Perry Miller, general editor of 
the project, indicates that the plan is 
to publish not only the printed works 
but also “the massive manuscript 
materials’ which have been relatively 
inaccessible (p. vii). The project is 
being made possible with the support 
of the Bollingen Foundation. 

This first volume, The Freedom of 
the Will, is perhaps the best known of 
Edwards’ works. Available in many 
different editions, it is an attack on 
Arminianism with its doctrine of the 
self-determination of the will. Ed- 
wards defines the will as “that by 
which the mind chooses anything” (p. 
137) and proceeds to show that “that 
motive, which, as it stands in the view 
of the mind, is the strongest” is what 
determines the will (p. 141). This 
determination is by a “necessity of 
connection” and is termed “moral: ne- 
cessity” (p. 156). This, however, does 
not limit freedom, for freedom is the 
“power, opportunity, or advantage, 
that anyone has, to do as he pleases” 
(p. 163). Man does what he does 
freely because he does what he wants 
to do, yet he does it necessarily for 
the will must be in line with the 
strongest motive. The ultimate con- 
clusion is that God is “the original in 
the series” of events which are de- 
termined by natural or moral ne- 
cessity (p. 432). Thus God governs 
the universe as He wills. From this are 
derived the doctrines of universal prov- 
idence, personal election, limited 
atonement, and perseverance. 

One striking element in this work is 
the insistence that moral agency re- 
quires necessity, for only by a neces- 
sary connection between the act and 
the agent can the virtue or the evil of 
an act be related certainly to the ag- 
ent as praiseworthy or blameworthy. 

The policy of this edition is to per- 
mit each editor freedom of interpreta- 
tion, and Professor Ramsey’s in- 
troduction is a stimulating contribu- 
tion to the study of Edwards. Two 


features are of special interest: his 
detailed examination of Locke’s chap- 
ter “Of Power” in relation to the 
Freedom of the Will, and his studies 
of the works of Thomas Chubb, Dan- 
iel Whitby, and Isaac Watts along 
with Edwards’ criticisms of them. It 
is worth n-ting that with respect to 
Locke, Professor Ramsey rightly holds 
that it is an error “to reduce Jonathan 
Edwards’ system to that of John 
Locke” and thereby ignore Edwards’ 
doctrines of infusion and illumination 
(p. 43n). 

Professor Ramsey’s notion that the 
presuppositions of Edwards’ argu- 
ment, especially his analysis of the act 
of volition, are compatible with either 
determinism or indeterminism needs 
further examination for which there is 
not space here. 

Edwards is well presented in this 
volume. We may well look forward 
to the other volumes in the series. 

J. StaFForD WEEKS 
Huron College 
Huron, South Dakota 

Yale and the Ministry: A History 

of Education for the Christian Min- 

istry at Yale from the Founding in 

1701. By Rotanp H. BaINnTOoN. 

New York: Harper & Brothers, 

1957. xiii, 297 pp. $5.00. 

How can the history of an educa- 
tional institution be written in a way 
that does justice to the details of the 
institution’s inner development and at 
the same time makes clear its sig- 
nificance for society as a whole? The 
task is anything but easy, and Profes- 
sor Bainton is to be congratulated on 
the large degree of success which he 
has achieved in this history of Yale 
and the Ministry. 

The book seeks to solve the problem 
of the local and the general by chang- 
ing its scope as the narrative pro- 
gresses, so that four main sections of 
the book are discernible, correspond- 
ing to these changes. The first section, 
comprising less than a third of the 
volume, is a broad sketch of Chris- 
tianity in New England before the 
founding of Yale Divinity Schoo! in 
1822. Though the story is familiar, 
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it is told with fresh use of leading 
primary and secondary sources and 
with the author’s justly celebrated 
verve. Two of the six chapters deal 
with the curriculum and especially the 
library of Yale College and with the 
colorful “apprentice” system of train- 
ing ministers as seen here in the 
homes of Jonathan Edwards, Samuel 
Hopkins, Joseph Bellamy, and Na- 
thanael Emmons, all alumni of Yale 
College. The second section, which is 
of about the same length, carries the 
story from the founding of the Di- 
vinity School in 1822 to the end of 
the Civil War. Two chapters are de- 
voted to the School’s faculty and its 
theology, with another to Horace 
Bushnell, though he never taught at 
the Divinity School. Two chapters 
deal with the great moral crusades of 
the day, in which Yale men were ac- 
tive leaders. The third section, contain- 
ing eight chapters, and comprising 
more than a third of the volume, car- 
ries the story from the end of the Civil 
War to about 1932. The method at 
this point undergoes a basic change 
and consists essentially of finely chisel- 
ed cameos of the teachings and _per- 
sonalities of successive faculty mem- 
bers, with introductory paragraphs 
from time to time suggesting the larg- 
er background in the trends of the 
times. Lively anecdotes and_ terse 
characterizations keep the story vivid 
and interesting. The fourth section is 
a single chapter on the last quarter 
century, a period described as “the 
greatest in the history of the Yale 
Divinity School.” With commendable 
good taste, which the reader’s curios- 
ity may be tempted to regret, the au- 
thor treats this contemporary period 
more briefly and impersonally. 

One might perhaps have wished that 
the theological history of Yale as such 
had been more fully developed by 
greater emphasis on the genetic rela- 
tions of individuals to their predeces- 
sors and successors and to their en- 
vironment. And what was the inside 
story—it must have been there—of the 
struggle to determine the destinies of 
the School amid the social and theo- 
logical changes of this century and a 


third? The answer would be a wel- 
come counterpoise to the preternatural 
serenity of the story. 

While it is almost impossible to 
write general history “definitively” 
through local history, the volume goes 
far beyond most institutional stories in 
the insights it gives into general move- 
ments — especially in the areas of 
theology, piety, and social concern. 
The book is full of good humor, mel- 
low experience, and ripe wisdom. It 
is beyond question one of the most 
readable and broadly informing his- 
tories of an American theological in- 
stitution ever to appear. 

LEFFERTS A, LOETSCHER 
Princeton Theological Seminary 

History of the Freewill Baptists: A 

Study in New England Separatism., 

By NorMAN ALLEN BaxTER. Roch- 

ester, N. Y.: American Baptist 

Historical Society, 1957. xii, 212 

pp. Bibliography and Index. $4.50. 

Baptists have been slow in writing 
the history of their denomination. It 
is gratifying, therefore, to find a Bap- 
tist historian who selects for thorough 
and scholarly study a small group of 
Baptists, thereby making a valuable 
addition to the growing shelf of re- 
cent works on the denomination, such 
as Torbet’s History of the Baptists 
and Venture of Faith, Barnes’ The 
Southern Baptist Convention, 1845- 
1953, Olson’s A Centenary History 
(of Swedish Baptists). 

In this volume, first presented as a 
doctoral dissertation at Harvard, Dr. 
Baxter has traced the history of the 
Freewill Baptists in New England 
from their beginnings under the lead- 
ership of Benjamin Randall about 
1770 to their union with the Northern 
Baptists in 1911. Although heavy with 
important factual data, it is written 
in a readable and interesting style. The 
importance of the book is found first 
in the fact that it is the most complete 
and up-to-date study of the group. 
Moreover, the Freewill Baptists rep- 
resented a significant revolt against 
the late eighteenth century Calvinism 
of New England, within the Baptist 
denomination, wielding an influence 
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far beyond its size. Hence, with at- 
tention to a number of valuable pri- 
mary sources, and with ample docu- 
mentation, the author deals successive- 
ly with the causes for the rise of the 
Freewill Baptists, the period of or- 
ganization, missionary outreach and 
social reform, a very clear exposition 
of their theological position, educa- 
tional work and efforts toward union. 
At the same time, he sees that his 
reader is always conscious of the his- 
torical, social, and economic factors at 
play in their history 

There indeed several features 
of this group which make it not mere- 
ly “dead” history, but living and time- 
ly, and Dr. Baxter with clear insight 
nas perceived this. Not only by their 
modification of Calvinism and _ the 
practice of open communion have they 
influenced the larger fellowship of 
Baptists ; their remarkable activities in 
behalf of the Negroes during and fol- 
lowing the Civil War are an open re- 
buke to present-day Christians in a 
period of integration strife. Further- 


more, the Freewill Baptists represent 
one of the earliest examples in Ameri- 
can Christianity of how the union of a 
congregational body with another was 
anticipated, planned and_ executed 
quietly and smoothly on both the na- 
tional and local levels. 


One or two minor questions might 
be raised in criticism, such as the 
statement (p. 104) that the first Bap- 
tist action on the subject of abolition 


“came at the time of the Missouri 
Compromise.” As a matter of fact, 
there were numerous and specific ac- 
tions by Baptist bodies, beginning 
shortly after the Revolution, most of 
which came, ironically enough, from 
the southern states prior to 1832. It 
is a moot question also whether the 
General Convention changed its name 
in 1845 as a retaliation against the 
Southern Baptist Convention  (p. 
106), or whether it was necessary 
simply because the old name was a 
misnomer — the original convention 
became by the southern withdrawal 
sectional and not national in member- 
ship. 

One regrettable weakness of the 
history is the limitation to the New 
England phase of the Freewill Bap- 
tist movement. It would have been 
most helpful to incorporate the entire 
movement in one study, thus includ- 
ing the southwestern and_ south- 
eastern ‘‘Freewillers,” who number 
close to half a million, and have re- 
tained their separate identity. How- 
ever, Dr. Baxter stated such a limita- 
tion of his study in the title, and per- 
haps it is the wise historian who does 
one job well, leaving others to carry 
on research in similar neglected areas. 
We are grateful for the careful schol- 
arship and sound interpretative judg- 
ment displayed by this young colleague 
in his first published work. 


James D. MosTELLER 
Northern Baptist Seminary, Chicago 
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and offers valuable aids in reading the Book of Jeremiah. 
Selected bibliography. 
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The Answer 


By John Norton 
Translated and edited by Douglas Horton 


John Norton’s “Responsio” (1648), virtually unknown, yet stil) 
v:tally important today, was the first book written in Latin in New 
Eagland and the first clear statement of the ecclesiology of the 
New England churches. Written to answer a set of questions put to 
the Furitun dissenters by William Apollonius, pastor-theologian 
of the church in Middleburg, The Answer provides historians of 
Puritanis‘n and 17th century America with some valuable infor- 
mation and offers all members of Calvinist inspired religions a 
fuller understanding of their heritage. Pm 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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1960 Brewer Prize Contest 


The American Society of Church History announces that its next 
Brewer Prize competition for a book-length manuscript in church his- 
tory will conclude in 1960. The award will be announced at the an- 
nual meeting of the Society in December of that year. It will consist 
of a subsidy of one thousand dollars to assist the author in the 
publication of the winning manuscript, which shall be described on 
its title-page as the “Frank S. and Elizabeth D. Brewer Prize Essay of 
the American Society of Church History” and shall be published in a, 
manner acceptable to the Society. If competing essays are otherwise 
of equal quality, preference will be given to those dealing with topics 
related to the history of Congregationalism. Complete manuscripts in 
final form, fully annotated, must be in the hands of the Secretary, 
Professor Winthrop S. Hudson, 1100 South Goodman St. Rochester 20, 
New York, by September 15, 1960. There must b: two copies, a type- 
seript and a first carbon, on standard weight paper, double-spaced, 
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